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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUNITIVE JUSTICE 


GEORGE H. MEAD 
University of Chicago 


The study of instincts on the one side and of the motor char- 
acter of human conduct upon the other has given us a different 
picture of human nature from that which a dogmatic doctrine of 
the soul and an intellectualistic psychology presented to an earlier 
generation. 

The instincts even in the lower animal forms have lost their 
rigidity. They are found to be subject to modification by experi- 
ence, and the nature of the animal is found to be not a bundle 
of instincts but an organization within which these congenital habits 
function to bring about complex acts—acts which are in many 
cases the result of instincts which have modified each other. Thus 
new activities arise which are not the simple expression of bare 
instincts. A striking illustration of this is found in play, especially 
among young animal forms, in which the hostile instinct is modified 
and held in check by the others that dominate the social life of the 
animals. Again the care which the parent form gives to the infant 
animal admits of hostile features which, however, do not attain the 
full expression of attack and destruction usually involved in the 
instinct from which they arise. Nor is this merging and inter- 
action of such divergent instinctive acts a process of alternate 
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dominance of now one and now another instinct. Play and parental 
care may be and generally are of a piece, in which the inhibition of 
one tendency by the others has entered into the structure of the 
animal’s nature and seemingly even of its congenital nervous or- 
ganization. Another illustration of such a merging of divergent 
instincts is found in the elaborate wooing of the female among the 
birds. 

Back of all this type of organization of instinctive conduct lies 
the social life within which there must be co-operation of the differ- 
ent individuals, and therefore a continual adjustment of the 
responses to the changing attitudes of the animals that participate 
in the corporate acts. It is this body of organized instinctive 
reactions to one another which makes up the social nature of these 
forms, and it is from a social nature of this kind exhibited in the 
conduct of lower forms that our human nature is evolved. An 
elaborate analysis of this is still in the making, but certain great 
features in it stand out with sufficient clearness to warrant com- 
ment. We find two opposing groups of instincts, those which we 
have named hostile and those which may be termed friendly, the 
latter being largely combinations of the parental and sexual in- 
stincts. The import of a herding instinct lying back of them all 
is still very uncertain if not dubious. What we do find is that 
individuals adjust themselves to each other in common social 
processes, but come into conflict with each other frequently in the 
process, that the expression of this individual hostility within the 
whole social act is primarily that of the destructive hostile type, 
modified and molded by the organized social reaction, that where 
this modification and control breaks down, as, e.g., in the rivalry 
of males in the herd or pack, the hostile instinct may assert itself in 
its native ruthlessness. 

If we turn to the human nature that has developed out of the 
social nature of lower animals, we find in addition to the organiza- 
tion of social conduct that I have indicated a vast elaboration of the 
process of adjustment of individuals to each other. This elabora- 
tion of gesture, to use Wundt’s generalized term, reaches its most 
developed expression in language. Now language was first the 
attitude, glance of the eye, movement of the body and its parts 
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indicating the oncoming social act to which the other individuals 
must adjust their conduct. It becomes language in the narrower 
sense when it is a common speech of whatever form; that is when 
through his gesture the individual addresses himself as well as the 
others who are involved in the act. His speech is theirspeech. He 
can address himself in their gestures and thus present to himself 
the whole social situation within which he is involved, so that not 
only is conduct social but consciousness becomes social as well. 
It is out of this conduct and this consciousness that human 
society grows. What gives it its human character is that the 
individual through language addresses himself in the réle of the 
others in the group and thus becomes aware of them in his own 
conduct. But while this phase of evolution is perhaps the most 
critical in the development of man, it is after all only an elaboration 
of the social conduct of lower forms. Self-conscious conduct is only 
an exponent which raises the possible complications of group 
activity to a higher degree. It does not change the character of the 
social nature that is elaborated and complicated, nor does it change 
the principles of its organization. Human nature still remains 
an organization of instincts which have mutually affected each 
other. Out of such fundamental instincts as those of sex, parent- 
hood, and hostility has arisen an organized type of social conduct, 
the conduct of the individual within the group. The attack upon 
the other individuals of the group has been modified and softened 
so that the individual asserts himself as over against the others in 
play, in courting, in care of the young, in certain common attitudes 
of attack and defense, without the attempted destruction of the 
individuals attacked. If we use the common terminology we shall 
account for these modifications by the process of trial and error 
within the evolution out of which has arisen the social form. Out 
of the hostile instinct has arisen conduct modified by the social 
instincts that has served to delimit the conduct springing from sex, 
parenthood, and mutual defense and attack. It has been the 
function of the hostile instinct to provide the reaction by which the 
individual asserts himself within a social process, thus modifying 
that process while the hostile conduct is itself modified pro tanto. 
The result is the appearance of new individuals, certain types of 
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sex mates, playmates, parent and child forms, mates in fight and 
mates in defense. While this assertion of the individual within the 
social process delimits and checks the social act at various points, 
it leads to a modified social response with a new field of operation 
which did not exist for the unmodified instincts. The source of 
these higher complexes of social conduct appears suddenly when 
through a breakdown of the organization of the social act there is 
enacted a crime of passion, the direct outcome of self-assertion 
within sex, family, or other group responses. Unmodified self- 
assertion under these conditions means the destruction of the 
individual attacked. 

When now, through the exponent of self-consciousness, the 
complexities of social conduct are raised to the mth power, when the 
individual addresses himself as well as the others, by his gestures, 
when in the réle of another he can respond to his own stimulus, all 
the range of possible activities is brought within the field of social 
conduct. He finds himself within groups of varied sorts. The 
size of the group to which he can belong is limited only by his 
ability to co-operate with its members. Now the common control 
over the food process lifts these instincts out of the level of the 
mechanical response to biologically determined stimuli and brings 
them within the sweep of self-conscious direction inside of the 
larger group activity. And these varied groupings multiply the 
occasions of individual oppositions. Here again the instinct of 
hostility becomes the method of self-assertion, but while the 
oppositions are self-conscious the process of readjustment and the 
molding of the hostile attitudes by the larger social process remains 
in principle the same, though the long road of trial and error 
may be at times abandoned for the short cuts which the symbolism 
of language provides. 

On the other hand the consciousness of self through conscious- 
ness of others is responsible for a more profound sense of hostility— 
that of the members of the groups to those opposed to it, or even 
to those merely outside it. And this hostility has the backing of the 
whole inner organization of the group. It provides the most 
favorable condition for the sense of group solidarity because in the 
. common attack upon the common enemy the individual differences 
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are obliterated. But in the development of these group hostilities 
we find the same self-assertion with the attempted elimination of the 
enemy giving way before the larger social whole within which the 
conflicting groups find themselves. The hostile self-assertion passes 
over into functional activities in the new type of conduct as it has 
taken place in play even among lower animal forms. The indi- 
vidual becomes aware of himself, not through the conquest of the 
other, but through the distinction of function. It is not so much 
that the actual hostile reactions are themselves transformed as that 
the individual who is conscious of himself as over against the 
enemy finds other opportunities for conduct which remove the 
immediate stimuli for destroying the enemy. Thus the conqueror 
who realized himself in his power of life or death over the captive 
found in the industrial value of the slave a new attitude which 
removed the sense of hostility and opened the door to that eco- 
nomic development which finally placed the two upon the same 
ground of common citizenship. 

It is in so far as the opposition reveals a larger underlying 
relationship within which the hostile individuals arouse non-hostile 
reactions that the hostile reactions themselves become modified into 
a type of self-assertion which is balanced against the self-assertion 
of those who had been enemies, until finally these oppositions 
become the compensating activities of different individuals in a new 
social conduct. In other words the hostile instinct has the function 
of the assertion of the social self when this self comes into existence 
in the evolution of human behavior. The man who has achieved 
an economic, a legal, or any type of social triumph does not feel the 
impulse to physically annihilate his opponent, and ultimately the 
mere sense of the security of his social position may rob the stimulus 
to attack of all of its power. 

The moral of this is, and one is certainly justified in emphasizing 
it at this time of a profound democratic movement in the midst 
of a world-war, that advance takes place in bringing to conscious- 
ness the larger social whole within which hostile attitudes pass 
over into self-assertions that are functional instead of destructive. 

The following pages discuss the hostile attitude as it appears 
especially in punitive justice. 
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In the criminal court it is the purpose of the proceeding to prove 
that the defendant did or did not commit a certain act, that in case 
the defendant did commit the act this act falls under such and such 
a category of crime or misdemeanor as defined by the statute, and 
that, as a consequence, he is subject to such and such punishment. 
It is the assumption of this procedure that conviction and punish- 
ment are the accomplishment of justice and also that it is for the 
good of society, that is, that it is both just and expedient, though 
it is not assumed that in any particular case the meting out to a 
criminal of the legal recompense of his crime will accomplish an 
immediate social good which will outweigh the immediate social 
evil that may result to him, his family, and society itself from his 
conviction and imprisonment. Galsworthy’s play Justice turns 
upon the wide discrepancy between legal justice and social good 
in a particular case. On the other side lies the belief that without 
this legal justice with all its miscarriages and disintegrating results 
society itself would be impossible. In the back of the public mind 
lie both these standards of criminal justice, that of retribution and 
that of prevention. It is just that a criminal should suffer in pro- 
portion to the evil that he has done. On the other hand it is just 
that the criminal should suffer so much and in such a manner that 
his penalty will serve to deter him and others from committing the 
like offense in the future. There has been a manifest shift in the 
emphasis upon these two standards. During the Middle Ages, 
when courts of justice were the antechambers to chambers of 
torture, the emphasis lay upon the nice proportioning of the 
suffering to the offense. In the grand epic manner Dante pro- 
jected this torture chamber, as the accomplishment of justice, 
against the sphere of the heavens, and produced those magnificent 
distortions and magnifications of human primitive vengeance 
that the mediaeval heart and imagination accepted as divine. 

There existed, however, even then no commensurability between 
retributory sufferings and the evil for which the criminal was held 
responsible. In the last analysis he suffered until satisfaction had 
been given to the outraged sentiments of the injured person, or of 
his kith and kin, or of the community, or of an angry God. To 
satisfy the latter an eternity might be too short, while a merciful 
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death ultimately carried away from the most exacting community 
the victim who was paying for his sin in the coin of his own agony. 
Commensurability does not exist between sin and suffering but 
does exist roughly between the sin and the amount and kind of 
suffering that will satisfy those who feel themselves aggrieved and 
yet it has become the judgment of our common moral consciousness 
that satisfaction in the suffering of the criminal has no legitimate 
place in assessing his punishment. Even in its sublimated form, as 
a part of righteous indignation, we recognize its legitimacy only in 
resenting and condemning injury, not in rendering justice for the 
evil done. It was therefore natural that in measuring the punish- 
ment the emphasis should shift from retribution to prevention, for 
there is a rough quantitative relation between the severity of the 
penalty and the fear which it inspires. This shift to the standard 
of expediency in determining the severity of the penalty does not 
mean that retribution is no longer the justification for punishment 
either in the popular mind or in legal theory, for however expedi- 
ent it may be to visit crimes with condign punishments in the 
interest of the welfare of society, the justification for inflicting the 
suffering at all is found in the assumption that the criminal owes 
retributive suffering to the community; a debt which the com- 
munity may collect in the form and amount which is most expedient 
to itself. 

This curious combination of the concepts of retributive suffering 
which is the justification for punishment but may not be the 
standard for the amount and degree of the punishment, and of a 
social expediency which may not be the justification for the punish- 
ment itself but is the standard of the amount and kind of punish- 
ment inflicted, is evidently not the whole story. If retribution 
were the only justification for punishment it is hard to believe that 
punishment would not itself have disappeared when society came to 
recognize that a possible theory of punishment could not be worked 
out or maintained on the basis of retribution; especially when we 
recognize that a system of punishments assessed with reference to 
their deterrent powers not only works very inadequately in repres- 
sing crime but also preserves a criminal class. This other part of 
the story, which neither retribution nor social expediency tells, 
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reveals itself in the assumed solemnity of criminal court procedure, 
in the majesty of the law, in the supposedly impartial and im- 
personal character of justice. These characters are not involved 
in the concept of retribution nor in that of deterrence. Lynch 
law is the very essence of retribution and is inspired with the grim 
assurance that such summary justice must strike terror into the 
heart of the prospective criminal, and lynch law lacks solemnity, 
and majesty, and is anything but impersonal or impartial. These 
characters inhere, not in the primitive impulses out of which puni- 
tive justive has arisen nor in the cautious prudence with which 
society devises protection for its goods, but in the judicial 
institution which theoretically acts on rule and not upon impulse 
and whose justice is to be done though the heavens fall. ) What, 
then, are these values evidenced in and maintained by the laws 
of punitive justice? The most patent value is the theoretically 
impartial enforcement of the common will. It is a procedure 
which undertakes to recognize and protect the individual in the 
interest of the common good and by the common will. In his 
acceptance of the law and dependence upon it the individual is at 
one with the community, while this very attitude carries with it the 
recognition of his responsibility to obey and support the law in its 
enforcement. So conceived the common law is an affirmation of 
citizenship. It is, however, a grave mistake to assume that the law 
itself and men’s attitudes toward it can exist im abstracto. Itisa 
grave mistake, for too often the respect for law as law is what we 
demand of members of the community, while we are able to regard 
with comparative indifference defects both in the concrete laws 
and in their administration. It is not only a mistake, it is also 
a fundamental error, for all emotional attitudes—and even respect 
for law and a sense of responsibility are emotional attitudes—arise 
in response to concrete impulses. We do not respect law in the 
abstract but the values which the laws of the community conserve. 
We have no sense of responsibility as such but an emotional recog- 
nition of duties which our position in the community entails. Nor 
are these impulses and emotional reactions less concrete because 
they are so organized into complex habits that some slight but 
appropriate stimulus sets a whole complex of impulses into opera- 
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tion. A man who defends an apparently unimportant right on 
principle is defending the whole body of analogous rights which a 
vast complex of social habits tends to preserve. His emotional 
attitude, which is seemingly out of proportion to the immediate 
issue, answers to all of those social goods toward which the differ- 
ent impulses in the organized body of habits are directed. Nor 
may we assume that because our emotions answer to concrete 
impulses they are therefore necessarily egoistic or self-regarding. 
No small portion of the impulses which make up the human indi- 
vidual are immediately concerned with the good of others. The 
escape from selfishness is not by the Kantian road of an emotional 
response to the abstract universal, but by the recognition of the 
genuinely social character of human nature. An important 
instance of this illusory respect for abstract law appears in our 
attitude of dependence upon the law and its enforcement for the 
defense of our goods and those of others with whom we identify our 
interests. 

A threatened attack upon these values places us in an attitude 
of defense, and as this defense is largely intrusted to the operation 
of the laws of the land we gain a respect for the laws which is in 
proportion to the goods which they defend. There is, however, 
another attitude more easily aroused under these conditions which 
is, I think, largely responsible for our respect for law as law. I 
refer to the attitude of hostility to the lawbreaker as an enemy to the 
society to which we belong. In this attitude we are defending 
the social structure against an enemy with all the animus which the 
threat to our own interests calls out. It is not the detailed opera- 
tion of the law in defining the invasion of rights and their proper 
preservation that is the center of our interest but the capture and 
punishment of the personal enemy, who is also the public enemy. 
The law is the bulwark of our interests, and the hostile procedure 
against the enemy arouses a feeling of attachment due to the means 
put at our disposal for satisfying the hostile impulse. The law has 
become the weapon for overwhelming the thief of our purses, our 
good names, or even of our lives. We feel toward ‘t as we feel 
toward the police officer who rescues us from a murderous assault. 
The respect for the law is the obverse side of our hatred for the 
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criminal aggressor. Furthermore the court procedure, after the 
man accused of the crime is put under arrest and has been brought 
to trial, emphasizes this emotional attitude. The state’s attorney 
seeks a conviction. The accused must defend himself against this 
attack. The aggrieved person and the community find in this 
officer of the government their champion. A legal battle takes the 
place of the former physical struggle which led up to the arrest. 
The emotions called out are the emotions of battle. The impar- 
tiality of the court who sits as the adjudicator is the impartiality 
of the umpire between the contending parties. The assumption 
that contending parties will each do his utmost to win, places upon 
each, even upon the state’s attorney, the obligation to get a verdict 
for his own side rather than to bring about a result which will be 
for the best interests of all concerned. The doctrine that the 
strict enforcement of the law in this fashion is for the best interest 
of all concerned has no bearing upon the point which I am trying 
to emphasize. This point is that the emotional attitude of the 
injured individual and of the other party to the proceedings—the 
community—toward the law is that engendered by a hostile enter- 
prise in which the law has become the ponderous weapon of defense 
and attack." 

There is another emotional content involved in this attitude 
of respect for law as law, which is perhaps of like importance with 
the other. I refer to that accompanying stigma placed upon the 
criminal. The revulsions against criminality reveal themselves in 
a sense of solidarity with the group, a sense of being a citizen which 
on the one hand excludes those who have transgressed the laws of 


* I am referring here to criminal law and its enforcement, not only because respect 
for the law and the majesty of the law have reference almost entirely to criminal 
justice, but also because a very large part, perhaps the largest part, of civil law pro- 
ceedings are undertaken and carried out with the intent of defining and readjusting 
social situations without the hostile attitudes which characterize the criminal-pro- 
cedure. The parties to the civil proceedings belong to the same group and continue 
to belong to this group, whatever decision is rendered. No stigma attaches to the one 
who loses. Our emotional attitude toward this body of law is that of interest, of con- 
demnation and approval as it fails or succeeds in its social function. It is not an 
institution that must be respected even in its disastrous failures. On the contrary it 
must be changed. It is hedged about in our feelings by no majesty. It is efficient 
or inefficient and as such awakens satisfaction or dissatisfaction and an interest in its 
reform which is in proportion to the social values concerned. 
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the group and on the other inhibits tendencies to criminai acts 
in the citizen himself. It is this emotional reaction against con- 
duct which excludes from society that gives to the moral taboos 
of the group such impressiveness.””The majesty of the law is that 
of the angel with the fiery sword at the gate who can cut one off 
from the world to which he belongs. The majesty of the law 
is the dominance of the group over the individual, and the para- 
phernalia of criminal law serves not only to exile the rebellious 
individual from the group, but also to awaken in law-abiding 
members of society the inhibitions which make rebellion impossible 
tothem. The formulation of these inhibitions is the basis of crim- 
inal law. The emotional content that accompanies them is a large 
part of the respect for law as law. In both these elements of our 
respect for law as law, in the respect for the common instrument 
of defense from and attack upon the enemy of ourselves and of 
society, and in the respect for that body of formulated custom 
which at once identifies us with the whole community and excludes 
those who break its commandments, we recognize concrete impulses 
—those of attack upon the enemy of ourselves and at the same time 
of the community, and those of inhibition and restraint through 
which we feel the common will, in the identity of prohibition and 
of exclusion. They are concrete impulses which at once identify 
us with the predominant whole and at the same time place us on the 
level of every other member of the group, and thus set up that 
theoretical impartiality and evenhandedness of punitive justice 
which calls out in no small degree our sense of loyalty and respect. 
And it is out of the universality that belongs to the sense of com- 
mon action springing out of these impulses that the institutions of 
law and of regulative and repressive justice arise. While these 
impulses are concrete in respect of their immediate object, i.e., the 
criminal, the values which this hostile attitude toward the criminal 
protects either in society or in ourselves are negatively and ab- 
stractly conceived. Instinctively we estimate the worth of the 
goods protected by the procedure against the criminal and in terms 
of this hostile procedure. These goods are not simply the physical 
articles but include the more precious values of self-respect, in not 
allowing one’s self to be overridden, in downing the enemy of the 
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group, in affirming the maxims of the group and its institutions 
against invasions. Now in all of this we have our backs toward 
that which we protect and our faces toward the actual or potential 
enemy. These goods are regarded as valuable because we are 
willing to fight and even die for them in certain exigencies, but 
their intrinsic value is neither affirmed nor considered in the legal 
proceeding. The values thus obtained are not their values in use 
but sacrifice values. To many a man his country has become 
infinitely valuable because he finds himself willing to fight and 
die for it when the common impulse of attack upon the common 
enemy has been aroused, and yet he may have been, in his daily 
life, a traitor to the social values he is dying to protect because there 
was no emotional situation within which these values appeared 
in his consciousness. It is difficult to bring into commensurable 
relationship to each other a man’s willingness to cheat his country 
out of its legitimate taxes and his willingness to fight and die for 
the same country. The reactions spring from different sets of 
impulses and lead to evaluations which seem to have nothing in 
common with each other. The type of valuation of social goods 
that arises out of the hostile attitude toward the criminal is nega- 
tive, because it does not present the positive social function of the 
goods that the hostile procedure protects. From the standpoint of 
protection one thing behind the wall has the same import as 
anything else that lies behind the same defense. The respect for 
law as law thus is found to be a respect for a social organization of 
defense against the enemy of the group and a legal and judicial 
procedure that are oriented with reference to the criminal. The 
attempt to utilize these social attitudes and procedures to remove 
the causes of crime, to assess the kind and amount of punishment 
which the criminal should suffer in the interest of society, or to 
reinstate the criminal as a law-abiding citizen has failed utterly. 
For while the institutions which inspire our respect are concrete 
institutions with a definite function, they are responsible for a 
quite abstract and inadequate evaluation of society and its goods. 
These legal and political institutions organized with reference to the 
enemy or at least the outsider give a statement of social goods which 
is based upon defense and not upon function. The aim of the 
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criminal proceeding is to determine whether the accused is innocent, 
i.e., still belongs to the group or whether he is guilty, i.e., is put 
under the ban which criminal punishment carries with it. The 
technical statement of this is found in the loss of the privileges of a 
citizen, in sentences of any severity, but the more serious ban is 
found in the fixed attitude of hostility on the part of the community 
toward a jailbird. One effect of this is to define the goods and 
privileges of the members of the community as theirs in virtue of 
their being law-abiding, and their responsibilities as exhausted by 
the statutes which determine the nature of criminal conduct. 
This effect is not due alone to the logical tendency to maintain 
the same definition of the institution of property over against the 
conduct of the thief and that of the law-abiding citizen. It is due 
in far greater degree to the feeling that we all stand together in the 
protection of property. In the positive definition of property, 
that is in terms of its social uses and functions, we are met by 
wide diversity of opinion, especially where the theoretically wide 
freedom of control over private property, asserted over against the 
thief, is restrained in the interest of problematic public goods. Out 
of this attitude toward the goods which the criminal law protects 
arises that fundamental difficulty in social reform which is due, not 
to mere difference in opinion nor to conscious selfishness, but to 
the fact that what we term opinions are profound social attitudes 
which, once assumed, fuse all conflicting tendencies over against the 
enemy of the people. The respect for law as law in its positive use 
in defense of social goods becomes unwittingly a respect for the con- 
ceptions of these goods which the attitude of defense has fashioned. 
Property becomes sacred not because of its social uses but because 
all the community is as one in its defense, and this conception of 
property, taken over into the social struggle to make property 
serve its functions in the community, becomes the bulwark of these 
in possession, beati possidentes. 

Beside property other institutions have arisen, that of the 
person with its rights, that of the family with its rights, and that 
of the government with its rights. Wherever rights exist, invasion 
of those rights may be punished, and a definition of these institu- 
tions is formulated in protecting the right against trespass. The 
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definition is again the voice of the community as a whole pro- 
claiming and penalizing the one whose conduct has placed him 
under the ban. There is the same unfortunate circumstance that 
the law speaking against the criminal gives the sanction of the 
sovereign authority of the community to the negative definition 
of the right. It is defined in terms of its contemplated invasion. 
The individual who is defending his own rights against the tres- 
passer is led to state even his family and more general social interests 
in abstract individualistic terms. Abstract individualism and a 
negative conception of liberty in terms of the freedom from re- 
straints become the working ideas in the community. They have 
the prestige of battle cries in the fight for freedom against privilege. 
They are still the countersigns of the descendants of those who 
cast off the bonds of political and social restraint in their defense 
and assertion of the rights their forefathers won. Wherever 
criminal justice, the modern elaborate development of the taboo, 
the ban, and their consequences in a primitive society, organizes 
and formulates public sentiment in defense of social goods and 
institutions against actual or prospective enemies, there we find 
that the definition of the enemies, in other words the criminals, 
carries with it the definition of the goods and institutions. It is the 
revenge of the criminal upon the society which crushes him. The 
concentration of public sentiment upon the criminal which mobilizes 
the institution of justice, paralyzes the undertaking to conceive our 
common goods in terms of their uses. The majesty of the law is 
that of the sword drawn against a common enemy. The even- 
handedness of justice is that of universal conscription against a 
common enemy, and that of the abstract definition of rights which 
places the ban upon anyone who falls outside of its rigid terms. 

Thus we see society almost helpless in the grip of the hostile atti- 
tude it has taken toward those who break its laws and contravene 
its institutions. Hostility toward the lawbreaker inevitably 
brings with it the attitudes of retribution, repression, and exclu- 
sion. These provide no principles for the eradication of crime, 
for returning the delinquent to normal social relations, nor for 
stating the transgressed rights and institutions in terms of their 
positive social functions. 
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On the other side of the ledger stands the fact that the attitude 
of hostility toward the lawbreaker has the unique advantage of 
uniting all members of the community in the emotional solidarity 
of aggression. While the most admirable of humanitarian efforts 
are sure to run counter to the individual interests of very many in 
the community, or fail to touch the interest and imagination of the 
multitude and to leave the community divided or indifferent, the 
cry of thief or murder is attuned to profound complexes, lying 
below the surface of competing individual effort, and citizens who 
have separated by divergent interests stand together against the 
common enemy. Furthermore, the attitude reveals common, 
universal values which underlie like a bedrock the divergent struc- 
tures of individual ends that are mutually closed and hostile to 
each other. Seemingly without the criminal the cohesiveness of 
society would disappear and the universal goods of the community 
would crumble into mutually repellent individual particles. The 
criminal does not seriously endanger the structure of society by his 
destructive activities, and on the other hand he is responsible for a 
sense of solidarity, aroused among those whose attention would be 
otherwise centered upon interests quite divergent from those of each 
other. Thus courts of criminal justice may be essential to the 
preservation of society even when we take account of the impotence 
of the criminal over against society, and the clumsy failure of 
criminal law in the repression and suppression of crime. I am 
willing to admit that this statement is distorted, not however in its 
analysis of the efficacy of the procedure against the criminal, but in 
its failure to recognize the growing consciousness of the many com- 
mon interests which is slowly changing our institutional conception 
of society, and its consequent exaggerated estimate upon the 
import of the criminal. But it is important that we should realize 
what the implications of this attitude of hostility are within our 
society. We should especially recognize the inevitable limitations 
which the attitude carries with it. Social organization which arises 
out of hostility at once emphasizes the character which is the basis 
of the opposition and tends to suppress all other characters in the 
members of the group. The cry of “stop thief’ unites us all as 
property owners against the robber. We all stand shoulder to 
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shoulder as Americans against a possible invader. “Just in propor- 
tion as we organize by hostility do we suppress individuality.” In a 
political campaign that is fought on party lines the members of the 
party surrender themselves to the party. They become simply 
members of the party whose conscious aim is to defeat the rival 
organization. For this purpose the party member becomes merely 
a republican or a democrat. The party symbol expresses every- 
thing. Where simple social aggression or defense with the purpose 
of eliminating or encysting an enemy is the purpose of the com- 
munity, organization through the common attitude of hostility is 
normal and effective. But as long as the social organization is 
dominated by the attitude of hostility the individuals or groups 
who are the objectives of this organization will remain enemies. 
It is quite impossible psychologically to hate the sin and love the 
sinner. We are very much given to cheating ourselves in this 
regard. We assume that we can detect, pursue, indict, prosecute, 
and punish the criminal and still retain toward him the attitude of 
reinstating him in the community as soon as he indicates a change 
in social attitude himself, that we can at the same time watch for 
the definite transgression of the statute to catch and overwhelm 
the offender, and comprehend the situation out of which the 
offense grows. But the two attitudes, that of control of crime by 
the hostile procedure of the law and that of control through compre- 
hension of social and psychological conditions, cannot be combined. 
To understand is to forgive and the social procedure seems to deny 
the very responsibility which the law affirms, and on the other hand 
the pursuit by criminal justice inevitably awakens the hostile 
attitude in the offender and renders the attitude of mutual com- 
prehension practically impossible. The social worker in the court 
is the sentimentalist, and the legalist in the social settlement in 
spite of his learned doctrine is the ignoramus. 

While then the attitude of hostility, either against the trans- 
gressor of the laws or against the external enemy, gives to the 
group a sense of solidarity which most readily arouses like a burn- 
ing flame and which consumes the differences of individual interests, 
the price paid for this solidarity of feeling is great and at times 
disastrous. Though human attitudes are far older than any human 
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institutions and seem to retain identities of structure that make us at 
home in the heart of every man whose story has come down to us 
from the written and unwritten past, yet these attitudes take on 
new forms as they gather new social contents. The hostilities 
which flamed up between man and man, between family and 
family, and fixed the forms of old societies have changed as men 
came to realize the common whole within which these deadly 
struggles were fought out. Through rivalries, competitions, 
and co-operations men achieved the conception of a social state 
in which they asserted themselves while they at the same time 
affirmed the status of the others, on the basis not only of common 
rights and privileges but also on the basis of differences of interest 
and function, in an organization of more varied individuals. In 
the modern economic world a man is able to assert himself much 
more effectively against others through his acknowledgment of 
common property rights underlying their whole economic activity; 
while he demands acknowledgment for his individual competitive 
effort by recognizing and utilizing the varied activities and eco- 
nomic functions of others in the whole business complex. 

This evolution reaches a still richer content when the self- 
assertion appears in the consciousness of social contribution that 
obtains the esteem of the others whose activities it complements 
and renders possible. In the world of scientific research rivalries do 
not preclude the warm recognition of the service which the work 
of one scientist renders to the whole co-operative undertaking of 
the monde savante. It is evident that such a social organization is 
not obtainable at will, but is dependent upon the slow growth 
of very varied and intricate social mechanisms. While no clearly 
definable set of conditions can be presented as responsible for this 
growth, it will I think be admitted that a very necessary condition, 
perhaps the most important one, is that of overcoming the temporal 
and spatial separations of men so that they are brought into closer 
interrelation with each other. Means of intercommunications have 
been the great civilizing agents. The multiple social stimulation 
of an indefinite number of varied contacts of a vast number of 
individuals with each other is the fertile field out of which spring 
social organizations, for these make possible the larger social life 
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that can absorb the hostilities of different groups. When this con- 
dition has been supplied there seems to be an inherent tendency in 
social groups to advance from the hostile attitudes of individuals 
and groups toward each other through rivalries, competitions, and 
co-operations toward a functional self-assertion which recognizes 
and utilizes other selves and groups of selves in the activities in 
which social human nature expresses itself. And yet the attitude 
of hostility of a community toward those who have transgressed its 
laws or customs, i.e., its criminals, and toward the outer enemies 
has remained as a great solidifying power. The passionate appreci- 
ation of our religious, political, property, and family institutions 
has arisen in the attack upon those who individually or collectively 
have assailed or violated them, and hostility toward the actual or 
prospective enemies of our country has been the never-failing 
source of patriotism. 

If then we undertake to deal with the causes of crime in a 
fundamental way, and as dispassionately as we are dealing with 
the causes of disease, and if we wish to substitute negotiation 
and international adjudication for war in settling disputes 
between nations, it is of some importance to consider what 
sort of emotional solidarity we can secure to replace that which 
the traditional procedures have supplied. It is in the juvenile 
court that we meet the undertaking to reach and understand 
the causes of social and individual breakdown, to mend if 
possible the defective situation and reinstate the individual at 
fault. This is not attended with any weakening of the sense of the 
values that are at stake, but a great part of the paraphernalia of 
hostile procedure is absent. The judge sits down with the child 
who has been committed to the court, with members of the family, 
parole officers, and others who may help to make the situation com- 
prehensible and indicates what steps can be taken to bring matters to 
a normal condition. We find the beginnings of scientific technique 
in this study in the presence of the psychologist and medical officer 
who can report upon the mental and physical condition of the child, 
of the social workers who can report upon the situation of the 
families and neighborhood involved. Then there are other insti- 
tutions beside the jails to which the children can be sent for pro- 
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longed observation and change of immediate environment. In 
centering interest upon reinstatement the sense of iorward-looking 
moral responsibility is not only not weakened but is strengthened, 
for the court undertakes to determine what the child must do and 
be to take up normal social relations again. Where the responsi- 
bility rests upon others this can be brought out in much greater 
detail and with greater effect since it is not defined under abstract 
legal categories and the aim in determining responsibility is not 
to place punishment but to obtain future results. Out of this 
arises a much fuller presentation of the facts that are essential for 
dealing with the problem than can possibly appear in a criminal 
court procedure that aims to establish simply responsibility for a 
legally defined offense with the purpose of inflicting punishment. 
Of far greater importance is the appearance of the values of family 
relations, of schools, of training of all sorts, of opportunities to work, 
and of all the other factors that go to make up that which is worth 
while in the life of a child or an adult. Before the juvenile court it is 
possible to present all of these and all of them can enter the con- 
sideration of what action is to be taken. These are the things 
that are worth while. They are the ends that should determine 
conduct. It is impossible to discover their real import unless they 
can all be brought into relationship with each other. 

It is impossible to deal with the problem of what the attitude and 
conduct of the community should be toward the individual who has 
broken its laws, or what his responsibility is in terms of future action, 
unless all the facts and all the values with reference to which the 
facts must be interpreted are there and can be impartially consid- 
ered, just as it is impossible to deal scientifically with any problem 
without recognizing all the facts and all the values involved. The 
attitude of hostility which places the criminal under the ban, and 
thus takes him out of society, and prescribes a hostile procedure by 
which he is secured, tried, and punished can take into account only 
those features of his conduct which constitute infraction of the law, 
and can state the relation of the criminal and society only in the 
terms of trial for fixing guilt and of punishment. All else is irrele- 
vant. The adult criminal court is not undertaking to readjust a 
broken-down social situation, but to determine by the application 
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of fixed rules whether the man is a member of society in good and 
regular standing or is an outcast. In accordance with these fixed 
rules what does not come under the legal definition not only does 
not naturally appear but it is actually excluded. Thus there 
exists a field of facts bearing upon the social problems that come 
into our courts and governmental administrative bureaus, facts 
which cannot be brought into direct use in solving these problems. 
It is with this material that the social scientist and the voluntary so- 
cial worker and his organizations are occupied. In the juvenile 
court we have a striking instance of this material forcing its way 
into the institution of the court itself and compelling such a change 
in method that the material can be actually used. Recent changes 
of attitude toward the family permit facts bearing upon the care 
of children which earlier lay outside the purview of the court to 
enter into its consideration. 

Other illustrations could be cited of this change in the struc- 
ture and function of institutions by the pressure of data which the 
earlier form of the institution had excluded. One may cite the 
earlier theory of charity that it was a virtue of those in fortunate 
circumstances which is exercised toward the poor whom we have 
always with us, in its contrast with the conception of organized 
charity whose aim is not the exercise of an individual virtue but 
such a change in the condition of the individual case and of the 
community within which the cases arise that a poverty which 
requires charity may disappear. The author of a mediaeval 
treatise on charity considering the lepers as a field for good works 
contemplated the possibility of their disappearance with the ejac- 
ulation “‘which may God forbid!’’ The juvenile court is but one 
instance of an institution in which the consideration of facts which 
had been regarded as irrelevant or exceptional has carried with it a 
radical change in the institution. But it is of particular interest 
because the court is the objective form of the attitude of hostility 
on the part of the community toward the one who transgresses its 
laws and customs, and it is of further interest because it throws 
into relief the two types of emotional attitudes which answer 
to two types of social organization. Over against the emotional 
solidarity of the group opposing the enemy we find the interests 
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which spring up around the effort to meet and solve a social prob- 
lem. These interests are at first in opposition to each other. The 
interest in the individual delinquent opposes the interest in property 
and the social order dependent upon it. The interest in the 
change of the conditions which foster the delinquent is opposed to 
that identified with our positions in society as now ordered, and the 
resentment at added responsibilities which had not been formerly 
recognized or accepted. 

But the genuine effort to deal with the actual problem brings 
with it tentative reconstructions which awaken new interests and 
emotional values. Such are the interests in better housing con- 
ditions, in different and more adequate schooling, in playgrounds 
and small parks, in controlling child labor and in vocational guid- 
ance, in improved sanitation and hygiene, and in community and 
social centers. In the place of the emotional solidarity which 
makes us all one against the criminal there appears the cumulation 
of varied interests unconnected in the past which not only bring 
new meaning to the delinquent but which also bring the sense of 
growth, development, and achievement. This reconstructive atti- 
tude offers the cumulative interest which comes with interlocking 
diversified values. The discovery that tuberculosis, alcoholism, 
unemployment, school retardation, adolescent delinquency, among 
other social evils, reach their highest percentages in the same areas 
not only awakens the interest we have in combatting each of these 
evils, but creates a definite object, that of human misery, which 
focuses endeavor and builds up a concrete object of human welfare 
which is a complex of values. Such an organization of effort gives 
rise to an individual or self with a new content of character, a 
self that is effective since the impulses which lead to conduct are 
organized with reference to a clearly defined object. 

It is of interest to compare this self with that which responds 
to the community call for defense of itself or its institutions. 
The dominant emotional coloring of the latter is found in the 
standing together of all the group against the common enemy. 
The consciousness which one has of others is stripped of the instinc- 
tive oppositions which in varying forms are aroused in us by the 
mere presence of others. These may be merely the slight rivalries 
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and differences of opinion and of social attitude and position, or 
just the reserves which we all preserve over against those about us. 
In the common cause these can disappear. Their disappearance 
means a removal of resistance and friction and adds exhilaration 
and enthusiasm to the expression of one of the most powerful of 
human impulses. The result is a certain enlargement of the self 
in which one seems to be at one with everyone else in the group. 
It is not a self-consciousness in the way of contrasting one’s self 
with others. One loses himself in the whole group in some sense, 
and may attain the attitude in which he undergoes suffering and 
death for the common cause. In fact just as war removes the 
inhibitions from the attitude of hostility so it quickens and com- 
mends the attitude of self-assertion of a self which is fused with all 
the others in the community. The ban upon self-assertion which 
the consciousness of others in the group to which one belongs 
carries with it disappears when the assertion is directed against 
an object of common hostility or dislike. Even in times of peace 
we feel as a rule little if any disapproval of arrogance toward those 
of another nationality, and national self-conceit and the denigration 
of the achievements of other peoples may become virtues. The 
same tendency exists in varying degree among those who unite 
against the criminal or against the party foe. Attitudes of differ- 
ence and opposition between members of the community or group 
are in abeyance and there is given the greater freedom for self- 
assertion against the enemy. Through these experiences come 
the powerful emotions which serve to evaluate for the time being 
what the whole community stands for in comparison with the 
interests of the individual who is opposed to the group. These 
experiences, however, serve only to set off against each other what 
the group stands for and the meager birthright of the individual 
who cuts himself off from the group. 

What we all fight for, what we all protect, what we all affirm 
against the detractor, confers upon each in some measure the 
heritage of all, while to be outside the community is to be an 
Esau without heritage and with every man’s hand against him. 
Self-assertion against the common enemy, suppressing as it does 
the oppositions of individuals within the group and thus identifying 
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them all in a common effort, is after all the self-assertion of the 
fight in which the opposing selves strive each to eliminate the 
other, and in so doing are setting up their own survival and the des- 
truction of the others as the end. I know that many ideals have 
been the ends of war, at least in the minds of many of the fighters; 
that in so far the fighting was not to destroy the fighters but 
some pernicious institution, such as slavery, that many have fought 
bloody wars for liberty and freedom. No champions however, of 
such causes have ever failed to identify the causes in the struggle 
with themselves. The battle is for the survival of the right 
party and the death of the wrong. Over against the enemy we 
reach the ultimate form of self-assertion, whether it is the patriotic 
national self, or the party, or the schismatic self, or the insti- 
tutional self, or simply the self of the hand to hand mélée. It is 
the self whose existence calls for the destruction, or defeat, or 
subjection, or reduction of the enemy. It is a self that finds 
expression in vivid, concentrated activity and under appropriate 
conditions of the most violent type. The instinct of hostility 
which provides the structure for this self when fully aroused and 
put in competition with the other powerful human complexes of 
conduct, those of sex, of hunger, and of parenthood and of possession 
has proved itself as more dominant than they. It also carries with 
it the stimulus for readier and, for the time being, more complete 
socialization than any other instinctive organization. There 
is no ground upon which men get together so readily as that of a 
common enemy, while a common object of the instinct of sex, of 
possession, or of hunger leads to instant opposition, and even the 
common object of the parental instinct may be the spring of 
jealousy. The socializing agency of common hostility is marked, 
as I have above indicated, by its own defects. In so far as it is the 
dominant instinct it does not organize the other instincts for its 
object. It suppresses or holds the others in abeyance. While 
hostility itself may be a constituent part of the execution of any 
instinct, for they all involve oppositions, there is no other instinc- 
tive act of the human self which is a constituent part of the imme- 
diate instinctive process of fighting, while struggle with a possible 
opponent plays its part in the carrying out of every other instinctive 
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activity. As a result those who fight together against common 
enemies instinctively tend to ignore the other social activities 
within which oppositions between the individuals engaged normally 
arise. 

It is this temporary relief from the social frictions which 
attend upon all other co-operative activities which is largely 
responsible for the emotional upheavals of patriotism, of mob 
consciousness, and the extremes of party warfare, as well as for 
the gusto of maiicious gossiping and scandalmongering. Further- 
more, in the exercise of this instinct success implies the triumph of 
the self over the enemy. The achievement of the process is the 
defeat of certain persons and the victory of others. The end takes 
the form of that sense of self-enlargement and assurance which 
comes with superiority of the self over others. The attention is 
directed toward the relative position of the self toward others. 
The values involved are those that only can be expressed in terms 
of interests and relations of the self in its differences from others. 
From the standpoint of one set of antagonists their victory is that 
of efficient civilization while the other regards their victory as that 
of liberal ideas. All the way from the Tamerlanes who create a 
desert and call it peace to the idealistic warriors who fight and die 
for ideas, victory means the survival of one set of personalities and 
the elimination of others, and the ideas and ideals that become 
issues in the contest must perforce be personified if they are to 
appear in the struggles that arise out of the hostile instinct. War, 
whether it is physical, economic, or political, contemplates the 
elimination of the physical, economic, or political opponent. It 
is possible to confine the operation of this instinct within certain 
specific limitations and fields. In the prize fights as in the olden 
tourneys the annihilation of the enemy is ceremonially halted at a 
fixed stage in the struggle. In a football game the defeated team 
leaves the field to the champion. Successful competition in its 
sharpest form eliminates its competitor. The victor at the polls 
drives the opponent from the field of political administration. If 
the struggle can be @ outrance within any field and contemplates 
the removal of the enemy from that field, the instinct of hostility has 
this power of uniting and fusing the contesting groups, but since 
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victory is the aim of the fight and it is the victory of one party 
over the other, the issues of battle must be conceived in terms of 
the victor and the vanquished. 

Other types of social organization growing out of the other 
instincts, such as possession, hunger, or parenthood, imply ends 
which are not as such identified with selves in their oppositions 
to other selves, though the objects toward which these instinctive 
activities are directed may be occasion for the exercise of the 
hostile instinct. The social organizations which arise about these 
objects are in good part due to the inhibitions placed upon the 
hostile impulse, inhibitions which are exercised by the other groups 
of impulses which the same situations call out. The possession 
by one individual in a family or clan group of a desirable object 
is an occasion for an attack on the part of other members of the 
group, but his characters as a member of the group are stimuli to 
family and clan responses which check the attack. It may be 
mere repression with smoldering antagonisms, or there may be 
such a social reorganization that the hostility can be given a 
function under social control, as in the party, political, and eco- 
nomic contests, in which certain party, political, and economic 
selves are driven from the field leaving others that carry out the 
social activity. Here the contest being restricted the most serious 
evils of the warfare are removed, while the contest has at least the 
value of the rough selection. The contest is regarded in some 
degree from the standpoint of the social function, not simply 
from that of the elimination of an enemy. As the field of con- 
structive social activity widens the operation of the hostile impulse 
in its instinctive form decreases. This does not, however, mean 
that the reactions that go to make up the impulse or instinct have 
ceased to function. It does mean that the impulse ceases to be 
an undertaking to get rid of the offending object by injury and 
destruction, that is, an undertaking directed against another social 
being with capacities for suffering and death—physical, eco- 
nomical or political—like his own. It becomes in its organization 
with other impulses an undertaking to deal with a situation by 
removing obstacles. We still speak of him as fighting against 
his difficulties. The force of the original impulse is not lost but 
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its objective is no longer the elimination of a person, but such a 
reconstruction that the profounder social activities may find their 
continued and fuller expression. The energy that expressed itself in 
burning witches as the causes of plagues expends itself at present 
in medical research and sanitary regulations and may still be 
called a fight with disease. 

In all these changes the interest shifts from the enemy to the 
reconstruction of social conditions. The self-assertion of the soldier 
and conqueror becomes that of the competitor in industry or 
business or politics, of the reformer, the administrator, of the 
physician or other social functionary. The test of success of this 
self lies in the change and construction of the social conditions 
which make the self possible, not in the conquest and elimination 
of other selves. His emotions are not those of mass consciousness 
dependent upon suppressed individualities, but arise out of the 
cumulative interests of varied undertakings converging upon a 
common problem of social! reconstruction. This individual and 
his social organization are more difficult of accomplishment and 
subject to vastly greater friction than those which spring out of 
war. Their emotional content may not be so vivid, but they are 
the only remedy for war, and they meet the challenge which the 
continued existence of war in human society has thrown down to 
human intelligence. 
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ELLSWORTH FARIS 
State University of Iowa 


The conception of the mind of “primitive man”’ held by Herbert 
Spencer’ had the advantage of aesthetic symmetry and proportion. 
If animals can be arranged in seried ranks, and if the highest of these 
is infinitely below the civilized man, there ought surely to be, not 
only a missing link, but also grades or ranks of men varying in their 
capacities and possibilities. If this assumption be made, and if the 
isolated sentences quoted from travelers and residents among sav- 
ages be duly cited, it is possible to make out a good case, as the 
classical statement of Spencer shows. The criticism of this point 
of view by J. R. Angell,? F. Boas,’ John Dewey,‘ W. I. Thomas,5 
and others has grown in volume in recent years. It is possible now 
to declare one thing confidently, namely, that should it finally be 
demonstrated that the savage is inferior to civilized man it will 
have to be proved on other grounds than those formerly held 
sufficient. The old arguments are discredited and the old facts 
questioned. The inquiry may be now prosecuted with methods of 
scientific precision impossible to an earlier generation, and the next 
chapter of the investigation should be written with the help of our 
recently acquired technique of modern experimental psychology. 

It is the purpose of this article to offer some observations on the 
subject based on a residence of several years among the tribes of 
the Upper Congo River, with particular reference to the people 
living around the mouth of the Bosiri River, almost exactly on the 
equator. These tribes were so recently subjugated that it was 


* H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology. 
2 J. R. Angell, Chapters in Modern Psychology. 
3 F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man. 
4 John Dewey, Psychological Review, Vol. TX. 
sW. I. Thomas, Sex and Society. 
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possible to find many villages not yet visited by a white man. The 
people are Bantus, clothed in raffia, with native iron-working arts, 
no written language whatever, and still practicing, at rare intervals, 
ceremonial cannibalism. The tribes are isolated and small, no one 
with any gifts of political leadership or military genius having 
appeared to found large units. They are the sort of people to whom 
the older and familiar generalizations were meant to apply. They 
were supposed to have keen sense-organs beyond the power of 
civilized man to approach. The eye was assumed to have the 
power of field glasses. There was supposed to be a native sense 
of direction better than a compass for finding the way home. 
Emotionally the native was believed to be very unstable, impulsive, 
incapable of anything like persevering labor, improvident, intoler- 
ant of restraint, and unmoral. Intellectually he was said to be a 
superficial observer, quick, especially in childhood, maturing early 
and soon coming to the limit of development, and with little or no 
power to think in abstract terms, lacking in discrimination, and 
without ability to concentrate on a problem. The literature of the 
“‘imitation school” of social psychology abounds in references to 
the ‘primitive traits’? which are supposed to come to the surface 
in religious revivals, mob activities, and whenever the restraints of 
ordered life are removed. 

Before going into the statement of the actual facts as they were 
found, there are half a dozen sources of error which are sufficiently 
noteworthy to be set down here as explaining in part how such a 
mistaken view could have been formed, assuming that it is a mis- 
taken view. Let us consider these: 

1. The most obvious force operating to tip the scales of sober 
judgment is race prejudice, the assumption that other people are 
inferior to us in so far as they are different. We are coming to 
realize that the Hindu, Chinese, and Japanese are not convinced 
of their inferiority, but rather are certain of our inferiority to them, 
but it comes as a surprise when first we learn that the Eskimo has 
the same conviction. The same is true eminently of the Congo 
native. In a good-natured debate one day I was giving arguments 
for the superiority of the white man over the black, and instanced 
the fact that in a territory containing twenty million natives the 
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absolute authority was exercised by the Belgians, who numbered 
less than a thousand. The reply was immediate. 

“Give us breech-loading guns and ammunition, and within a 
month there will not be one of the thousand left alive here.” 

“But,” says the white man, “that is the point. The white men 
invented and made their guns and ammunition.” 

“Sir, do you know how to make a gun and ammunition ?” 

“Well, no, not yet, but I could learn to make them in a factory.” 

“Certainly you could, if they would teach you, but so could we.” 

Many of those who observed and recorded their experiences and 
whose record became the source of the older views were men whose 
perceptions were colored by the conviction of a measureless superi- 
ority—and judicial fairness in such circumstances is not always 
easy. 

2. Unwarranted generalization is the commonest danger in sci- 
entific research, against which the carefully trained scientist is likely 
to be sufficiently on his guard. But most of the observers whose 
words are quoted in the books were not careful scientists, and their 
unwarranted but explicable leaps of inference are set down as 
unprejudiced and dependable fact. For example, a native finds 
his way back home unaided when the white man in the party is 
hopelessly lost, whereupon it is set down in imperishable record, 
to be copied with an uncritical credulity, that primitive people have 
a mysterious instinct of direction and carry compasses in their 
heads. Or one of them is very stupid in handling a new tool and 
makes a laughable blunder in trying to use a saw, and forthwith it 
is demonstrated that his whole race has no power of logical thought! 

It is fair to say that some of the most careful of writers have at 
times been guilty of using isolated anecdotes from travelers, and 
have thus fallen into this type of error. It is like the foreign 
traveler who saw a street fight from the window of a Pullman car, 
and, having inquired the name of the state, wrote in his notes, 
“The inhabitants of Illinois are a very warlike race.”’ Primitive 
man has been treated that way many times. 

3. Another source of error might, by a slight stretch of terms, 
be called the psychologist’s fallacy. It is the assumption that we 
are viewing the matter exactly as the person under observation 
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does, which assumption is uniformly untrue. Consider, for 
example, the reports on native religions, even by those who have 
lived for years among the people. Most of such reports are, or at 
least were, inaccurate to a surprising extent. We have assumed 
that any human being could observe the facts of social life. No 
one would accept the observations of an uneducated sailor to deter- 
mine the facts of botany or geology, but ability to report on social 
facts is equally dependent on training. 

The Western observer thinks of religion in terms of doctrines 
and theologies and is able to report the beliefs and doctrines of the 
native in a way that is very complete and systematic and misleading. 
In fact, a safe rule would be to trust implicitly the account of an 
actual happening reported by a reputable traveler or explorer or 
missionary, but to be very slow to accept his explanation of the 
event. 

For example, the natives are supposed to have a belief in spirits 
which extends to everything they see in their world. The trees 
have a spirit, there is a spirit of the river, a spirit in the stones, and 
in every object in their world. 

Now the very great difficulty that I found in getting a satis- 
factory word that would answer to the concept of “spirit” leads 
me to question this statement. And I can imagine a psychologically 
inclined Eskimo coming among us and reporting in a paper before 
the Polaris Scientific Institute that white people believe every chair 
to be inhabited by a spirit, proving his point by declaring that he 
has seen many a white man curse a chair after it had maliciously 
got in his way and caused him to stumble over it." White people 
believe that spirits inhabit golf balls and billiard balls, and are fre- 
quently seen to offer short prayers to them in order to induce them 
to roll where they are wanted. They also imprecate them if they 
do not obey. They even believe that so small an object as a collar 
button has an evil spirit, and often swear violently when this little 
object rolls under the furniture—thinking that the action is caused 
by the mischievous spirit of the button. The interpreter of the 
savage mind must beware of the psychologist’s fallacy. 

* Missionaries in inland China report that the natives consider that the mission- 


aries worship chairs, on the ground that they often bow down to them at family 
worship. 
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4. A feurth source of error may be called the mythopeic error, 
the tendency of a native to invent an explanation rather than con- 
fess ignorance. Most of their customs are due to the unthinking 
adherence to the ways of the former generations, and they are not 
conscious of why they do them. If they are asked a reason they 
will often invent one, but this is not necessarily the true reason. 
Few of us could give offhand the explanation of why we remove 
our hats in saluting a lady acquaintance. In fact, it does seem 
almost unreasonable “to make the meeting of a female friend the 
occasion for taking off part of your clothes to wave in the air.”’ Any 
explanation that the man in the street might give of the custom 
would be a guess, and this is doubly true of the uncultured peoples 
in their attempt to explain—and yet the traveler can tease out an 
explanation if he tries. 

Mr. Stefansson' writes that he has found out why the Eskimo 
do not punish their children. This may be true and it may not, 
but it is true that he has found out the reason they give, and that 
is perhaps a different matter. 

5. Two more sources of error remain to be noticed, the first of 
which is due to ignorance of language. It is very easy to fall into 
the error of supposing that because a word has not been found, none 
exists. The character of the languages of different peoples is so 
different that it is next to impossible to make any valid argument 
on the absence of a word. 

6. Finally a sixth sort of error may be said to be the error due 
to knowledge of language. An illustration may be found in the 
argument of a recent writer madé from the manner of designating 
relationships by blood. There is in many primitive languages a 
lack of any word to distinguish brother from cousin, and this failure 
to distinguish brother from cousin, and son from grandson, means 
that the primitive man has such a vague idea of personality that 
he has not been able to make the fine distinctions. We, on the 
other hand, distinguish brother from cousin, and stepson from blood 
kin, etc., therefore we have a much more highly developed sense of 
personality. 

In order to appreciate the native point of view it is necessary 
to call in our primitive psychologist once more. I recall a time in 
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the Congo when I had occasion to refer to the tail of a chicken, 
and used the word that was in my notes as meaning “tail.” I had 
pointed out the caudal appendage of a dog, and had been told that 
it was called bongongo. This word proved quite intelligible when 
I applied it to designate the tail of a sheep or a buffalo, but when 
I said something about the bongongo of a chicken, the whole com- 
pany burst out into loud laughter. A chicken is not a dog, of 
course not, and did I not see that a chicken had just feathers stick- 
ing out behind and it was not a bongongo at all? They called that 
mpete, of course. Was it really true that white people called the 
feathers of a chicken by the same name that they called the real 
tail of a dog? Later on I found that the word for tail of a fish 
is a very different word from either of the other two. 

Now the Eskimo psychologist might, on the basis of these facts, 
write that English-speaking people have such vague, undefined 
notions of tailhood and of spinality that they cannot distinguish 
the difference between the feathers of a chicken and the tail of the 
dog and call both these by the same name as the steering gear of 
a fish. It is true that Western people distinguish the snout of the 
pig from the lip of a man, and these two from the beak of a bird, 
and all three from the muzzle of a horse, and are therefore in a 
state of evolution which will probably lead them to a stage where 
they can develop a notion of distinction in tails in the process of 
time. I submit that the analogy is fair. 

The sources of error being so many, what methods are to be 
relied upon for dependable results? The answer is that careful, 
painstaking, scientific experiment and inquiry will alone give depend- 
able findings. Most of those we now have are not to be depended 
upon. But I wish to direct attention to the subject of language. 

The language of the people is a very instructive phenomenon— 
giving much information as to the manner of the working of the 
logical processes of those in whose mouths it developed. It does 
not follow, perhaps, that a highly developed language indicates a 
highly developed capacity, for langauge is inherited and passed on, 
the slave speaking the tongue of the master; but the presence of a 
complete and scientifically constructed language would make impos- 
sible the opposite argument. 
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Now the people of the equatorial Congo speak a language of a 
pronounced agglutinative type, quite typical of the Bantu tongues, 
being complete and developed to a degree surprising to those whose 
conception has been derived from writings of the Spencerian 
variety. A brief account of some of the outstanding features of the 
language will make the matter clear. 

The alliterative concord, which makes this family of languages 
unique among human tongues, consists in a device which indicates 
the agreement of the dependent words upon the governing noun 
by means of a prefix attached to verb, adjective, numeral, 
and possessive pronoun, relative, and demonstrative. There is no 
sex gender in the language, but some eight “classes,” or grammatical 
genders, with an inflection for the plural. Each of the sixteen 
different noun prefixes must be applied to the dependent words in 
the sentence. For example, should I wish to ask the question: 
“Where are those two spoons of mine which you gave me ?”’ every 
word except the verb in the dependent clause would have to begin 
with the plural prefix of totoko (“‘spoons”’), thus: 

“Totoko tonko tokam tofe toki wonkaka tolenko ?” 


“Spoons those mine two which you-gave-me where-are-they?” 


Should the question be regarding the whereabouts of an equal num- 
ber of bananas, similarly acquired, the words would be: 
“ Banko banko bakam bafe baki wonkaka balenko ?”’ 


“Bananas those mine two which you-gave-me where-are-they ?” 


Suppose there is only one banana involved in the inquiry, then I 
should have to ask: 

“ Jinko jinko jikam jiki wonkaka jidenko ?”’ 

“Banana that mine which you-gave-me where-is-it?” 
I should ask for two goats given by you and lost by me in the follow- 


ing language: 
“ Nia inko ikam ife iki wonkaka ilenko ?” 


“Goats,” etc. 
Should I inquire about canoes, every dependent word must begin 
with bi-, the prefix for biato; if for sticks, it would be be-, the prefix 
of betamba, etc. 
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There is a diminutive prefix which can be further diminished 
so that by the form of the noun the degree of littleness can be 
indicated. Likewise there is an augmentative inflection which can 
be still further augmented. Thus the five words, imbwambwa, 
imbwa, mbwa, embwa, embwambwa, mean respectively: “little tiny 
dog,” “‘little dog,” “dog,” “big dog,” and “enormous big dog.” 
It is a sort of comparison of nouns. 

The verb is very highly developed and very complex. It con- 
tains the subject of the verb in the form of a pronominal prefix, 
as in Latin. It also has a pronominal syllable to indicate the 
pronominal object, as in Hebrew. But in this family of languages 
there is the indirect object, which is similarly indicated. Akenda, 
“‘he-is-going’’; tokenda, “‘we-are-going’’; wonkunda, “you-are- 
striking-me”; akokunda, “he-is-striking-you”’; Jonjeleza, “ you- 
bring-him-to-me,”’ baolonjeleza, “ they-have-brought-him-to-me.” 

By suffixes the shades of meaning of the verb can be changed 
after the analogy of the Hebrew verb-form. Thus /unga means 
“to tie or bind,” tungama, ‘‘to be bound,” tungya, “to cause to 
bind,” tungela, “to bind for’? someone; tungola, ‘to unbind’’; 


tungana, “to bind each other”; yatunga, ‘to bind one’s self”; and 
so on to the number of eight. But there are numbers of permuta- 
tions and combinations of these, as, for example, the causative and 
the dative can be combined in the form tungeza, “to-cause- (or 


help-) to-tie-for’”” someone; tungoza, “to-help-unbind-for’’ some- 
one; tungameza, 
for-the-sake-of’’ someone, and so on to the number of ten or twelve. 

Now each of these separate forms is capable of tense and modal 
inflection to the number of at least fourteen tense forms, differing 
in toto from the models of Indo-European tense inflection. There 
is an indefinite present, an immediate future, a distant future, an 
immediate past, a remote past, a continuative past, a past with the 
consequences no longer obtaining, e.g., msombaki, “I-bought-it (but 
sold it again),’”’ a “not yet” tense, and various ways to introduce 
negative ideas. 

Examples of the variety of pronoun, tense, and mode in a single 
word would be: ifokokaya, “he-will-surely-give-you”; aoyatunga, 
“he-has-bound-himself”’; aoyatungama, “he-has-placed-himself-in- 
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a-bound-condition”’; aoyolokotungamezamaka, he-has-caused-him- 
self-to-be-placed-in-a-bound-condition-for-your-sake.”’ 

The extraordinary development of the verb and noun is com- 
pensated for by a corresponding lack in adjective and prepositions. 
If we reckon all the agglutinated forms of a transitive root like 
tung-, “bind, ’including the possible pronominal combinations, 
there would be more than five thousand different words from this 
root alone. 

There is perhaps only one real preposition, though there are 
nouns for “top,” “bottom,” etc., which can be used to translate 
“above,” “below,” etc. The preposition, therefore, is merely a 
connecting particle. 

Adjectives are very slightly developed, the grammatical form 
for “strong” being that of a noun. The word for “hot”’ is the 
word for “‘fire,”’ but there is a word for “cold.” They do not know 
ice save in the rare occurrence of hailstones. 

Onomatopoetic particles of an undifferentiated character, which 
may be thought of as intermediate between our adverbs, adjectives, 
and interjections, are very numerous. Thus we say to a child, 
“He shot him, bang.”’ Most verbs of action admit of such a com- 
pleting word in the Bantu tongues. 

This word or particle is, in animated discourse, supplied by the 
listener, who fills out a pause with an appropriate inflection on the 
part of the narrator. In the case of an orator making a speech, 
the whole audience responds. The delivery of an oration is there- 
fore a very lively performance, in which the native orators take 
great professional delight. In an address I heard once, the speaker, 
describing a hunt, went on to say: 

“T was passing through the forest when suddenly I saw a large 
bird on a tree just above the water of a stream. I took aim with 
my flintlock’’—‘T-e-e-e,” said everyone in the audience as the 
speaker went through the motion of aiming—“and then’’—he 
snapped the fingers of his right hand—“ Kow!” shouted the two 
hundred listeners—“ and into the water’’—he stopped and made a 
downward gesture with the hand—‘ Chubu!’’—(“ Splash!’’)—sang 
out the whole company. This peculiarity of conversational 
response may be partly responsible for the successful technique of 
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the orators. At any rate they are very enthusiastic public speakers, 
take great delight in it, and when skilful handle their audience with 
great art. 

Their number system runs as far as a million. I do not know 
what use they have for the word now, but I think it was needed 
when there was a commerce in beads, now no longer existing. 

Many native proverbs have been recorded by various investi- 
gators, and these are often curiously parallel to those in other 
languages, though there are many not like ours. “No meat with- 
out bone” (No rose without a thorn), ‘Don’t carry fish to the 
riverside” (Carrying coals to Newcastle), ““One day won’t spoil an 
elephant”’ (Rome wasn’t built in a day). 

These linguistic considerations are presented for the purpose 
of illustrating the statement that the language is at least sufficiently 
developed to make impossible any conclusive argument of a lack of 
mental power or ability on account of the lack of linguistic develop- 
ment. Particularly noteworthy is the preference for abstract 
nouns, as, ‘‘man of strength.” It was formerly thought that they 
could not think abstract thoughts. 

If we consider, as Spencer does, the sensory life, we find the 
usual statements to be that the keen eyes of the savage and his 
extraordinary powers of hearing mark him off from his degenerate 
civilized brother, even if they do place him nearer the lower animals 
in this respect. My own observations among them would not bear 
this out. Ina hippopotamus hunt one day the natives insisted that 
there was a herd at the end of an island a mile away and paddled 
through a broiling sun, getting under cover of the island and 
approaching the spot carefully only to find that the supposed ears 
and nose of the “hippos” were the roots and snags of trees. Later 
on I secured a good pair of field glasses and was able to make them 
out wrong on many occasions. 

The sense of direction that is so often referred to by travelers, 
who assert that they “have a compass in their heads, ”’ is attribut- 
able, in the opinion of several of us who have had experience with 
them, to a mere familiarity with the locality, much as we are able 
to make our way about in a room in utter darkness if it is sufficiently 
familiar. On more than one occasion I have witnessed very spirited 
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debates between different natives themselves, indicating that the 
compasses in their heads were at least not all working together. 
In Mr. Stefansson’s last book there is an account of a difference 
of opinion between the white man and the native in a country 
strange to both. The later events vindicated the opinion of the 
white man. 

The emotional life of the uncivilized peoples has been written 
about with a great deal of assurance by many anthropologists. The 
older view was that primitive men, being midway between man and 
brute, were characterized by a sort of activity more nearly like 
primitive reflex action. They were less highly evolved and there- 
fore less able to have emotions connected with the more remote 
possibilities. They were supposed to be impetuous, like children, 
noisy, excitable. And yet we were able, on the Congo, to write 
contracts for a year at a time and keep large numbers of servants 
and workmen constantly employed with as little trouble among the 
laborers as we would expect to encounter here at home. They were 
said to be characterized by improvidence and a lack of the feeling 
of ownership, but the Congo natives eat cassava as the principal 
article of breadstuff, and this requires fully nine months in which 
to mature—quite as long as wheat and longer than any other of 
our ordinary foodstuffs. 

The inhibition of impulses is supposed to be one of the best 
indexes of mentality. Feeble-minded children are unable to chocse 
between two offered objects because they cannot apparently sup- 
press the impulse to seize the nearest. The savage has been said 
to be under the same limitation. And yet it is altogether probable 
that he would be the first to accuse the white men whom he knows 
of just this fault. The white man comes into the tropics with 
exaggerated ideas of the importance of getting things done on 
schedule. When people do not move as fast as he wishes he often 
loses control of himself and raves and fumes quite like a spoiled 
child. The African would be able to insist that it is the white man 
who has no control of himself. 

The taboos of savage life are many and complex. They are 
habitually well observed. And when it is remembered that the 
taboos are prohibitions on practices that are attractive and which 
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the agent wishes to engage in, it will be seen that it requires some 
mastery of the impulses to be able to resist. 

As to imitativeness, it is not at all apparent that the savage is 
more imitative than others. We adopt the ways of the people in 
the group which we admire and which we are trying to attain to, 
but with the ways and methods of another group we do not concern 
ourselves. The savage will adopt a new garment of civilization 
when he has commenced to admire the group of civilized men with 
whom he has been associated, but there are many irreconcilables 
in every group of primitive people who flatly refuse to touch any 
of the accursed foreigner’s things. It may be said that we imitate 
other people when we wear neckties or stiff collars or other by- 
products of fashion, but it would be perhaps a better statement to 
say that we respond to a demand for this sort of thing. 

Now most of the examples of imitation in the savages of my 
acquaintance could appropriately be classed in this category. 
When they wear foreign clothes it is because they admire the group 
that wears them, and seek to secure some measure of identification 
and incorporation with that group. They secure guns, not from a 
desire to imitate, but from a desire to hunt and fight successfully. 
They build better huts, or even construct real houses, because they 
see a certain advantage in this procedure, and not on account of 
mere imitation. It is, at most, rational imitation. 

The most positive statements of the psychology of the savage 
have been made with reference to his reasoning power. It seems 
a very natural and defensible conclusion that, since exact science 
as we know it does not exist among them, they have an inferior 
ability in reasoning. At least they lack a sufficiently developed 
reasoning faculty to meet the needs of their life. 

It will, of course, be apparent that the modern experimental 
method which originated with Galileo and his generation did not 
originate independently among the present-day savages. But the 
power of forming hypotheses to account for difficulties is as readily 
observed among them as among us. 

The quantitative conceptions have entered but slightly into 
their life. Cloth is measured by fathoms, the outstretched arms 
of the seller sufficing for a measure, but there is no measure of 
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weight. The volume of oil that is sold is measured by the potful, 
but there is no rigid standard of size. 

There is no formal] drill in numbers, as there is no formal drill 
in anything, but I tried a lad once with the idea of discovering 
whether he could tell nine times nine. “If nine pieces of cassava 
cost nine brass rods each, how much would they all cost?”’ After 
the inevitable argument that they did not cost nine rods each, but 
could be bought anywhere at five rods each, he finally yielded the 
point and agreed for argument’s sake, and then set out to try to 
find the solution. He took nine sticks and placed them on the 
ground, breaking the last one into nine pieces. He then placed 
one of these pieces on each of the other sticks, and found that he 
had eight whole sticks and one piece left over, so he announced that 
the result was—eighty-one. 

The importance that should be given to the social forces in the 
psychology of a race can be well illustrated by considering the 
emotional character of negro religion. Davenport’ classes the wild 
extravagances which may still be observed in certain groups of 
whites as “‘primitive,” and matches them with similar accounts of 
the activities of present-day negroes. 

The facts are, of course, not in dispute. The American negro 
is emotional in religion—and the accounts that have been handed 
down in the literature are substantially accurate. In a typical 
negro revival meeting there is, as a rule, a minimum of thought in 
the sermon. The exhortation consists often of a chant with a vio- 
lent appeal to the emotions of the hearers, and lurid imagery. If 
the appeal is successful some of the audience are affected by it. 
They begin to respond in rhythmic movements, or in crooning 
chants or loud shoutings. There is often an epidemic, and large 
numbers are affected simultaneously. Sometimes the whole con- 
gregation gets religion, and ‘multitudes are slain before the 
Lord. 

The assumption that is made to explain these facts is that such 
manifestations are native to the savage mind and are explicable as 
manifestations of the negro’s lack of resistance to stimuli and to 
his general imitativeness. 

* F. M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. 
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It seems that the facts can be explained better without appealing 
to the native African endowment. The social situation in which 
the American negro found himself has, in all probability, fur- 
nished the pattern by means of which he was guided in his religious 
life. Extravagant as the reactions are, they can all be matched by 
others just as remarkable in the white race that was the teacher of 
the black. In Cane Ridge, Kentucky, in 1803, 20,000 white 
people were gathered together for the great revival services, where 
they stayed till the provisions in the district were exhausted, 
and were then compelled to disperse. There were the most 
exciting manifestations of religious conversion. Some had the 
“jerks” and could not control their muscles. Others would 
take hold of the young trees and twist the bark off in their 
excitement. 

Until the last twenty-five years the customary way of carrying 
on religious activities in the rural South was to have more or less 
perfunctory services during the fall, winter, and spring, with many 
interruptions in the winter on account of the weather, but to con- 
centrate attention on the summer revival or ‘‘camp-meeting.” At 
most of these it was the custom to appoint “holding committees,” 
not financial organizations, but more apathetic individuals who 
would undertake to hold the shouters and prevent damage during 
their exercises. As late as twenty years ago one could be pretty 
sure of seeing someone “‘shout”’ at the revivals of the white people, 
but it has practically died out at present. 

The practice among the whites having disappeared so com- 
pletely, it would be significant to inquire whether the negro churches 
are correspondingly affected. And this turns out to be the case. 
A friend of mine visiting the South took the first opportunity (and 
this was fifteen years ago) of visiting a negro church for the purpose 
of hearing some of the plaintive negro music that the “jubilee 
singers’’ had popularized. He came away disgusted with what he 
had heard, for the choir had given as the main rendition on the 
program a selection from an oratorio, “‘The Heavens Are Telling.”’ 
The theory of my friend was that this last was a servile and 
unworthy imitation, and that they were quite original in their 
former emotional Christianity. 
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But even these facts are not, perhaps, conclusive, for it may be 
thought that the psychology of the American negro is gradually 
undergoing a change in his new environment due to physical changes 
of an anatomical nature, the result, in turn, of the different physical 
conditions under which the race is now situated. In this connection 
the form taken by the Christianity of present-day converts to mis- 
sionary activity ought to be instructive. 

Within a radius of ten miles in one district on the Upper Congo 
there have been three distinct types of Christianity observable. 
The original church at Equatorville was founded by men of a rather 
liberal turn, who allowed the largest liberty to the native converts 
in working out the problems of polygamy and slavery and the use 
of tobacco. This was succeeded by a very strictly legalistic type 
of teaching, in which the number of forbidden practices rivaled the 
native taboos, and were, in fact, regarded substantially as substi- 
tuted taboos—very much as has been described by Mr. Stefansson 
in Alaska, where the people put away their nets on Sunday because 
it was the sabbath day, and proceeded to fish with hook and 
line. 

The third type of religion in the Congo was very different from 
either of the others, being the result of the preaching and instruc- 
tion of a company of Trappist monks whose emphasis was put on 
relics and ceremonial observances. The type of religion observable 
in the village resembles quite closely, at least in its superficial 
aspect, what one sees in rural Portugal or Belgium. 

One significant thing in this connection is that the religion of 
the three churches above referred to was in no case emotional to 
any marked degree. I have yet to observe anything resembling 
excitement in the whole phenomenon of the conversion of a people 
to Christianity in Africa. The mission was and is a decided success. 
There are now more than five thousand converts, and the serious- 
ness with which they take their religion is evidenced by the state- 
ment that this company is at present employing nearly three 
hundred adult evangelists, paying them a living support, and keep- 
ing them going all the time. But their reaction to Christianity has 
taken a form decidedly theological, and they can argue and debate 
like any one of our modern polemic sects. 
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A reasonable explanation would assume that the pattern from 
which their conceptions of the new religion were taken was the 
determining factor in the reaction. The American negro is emo- 
tional in religion on account of the type of religion which his teachers 
possessed when he adopted the faith. He is rapidly changing this, 
owing to the corresponding change that has taken place in the 
superior social group. The Congo African would become as emo- 
tional as the slaves were before the war if the Holy Rollers were 
to go among them and establish congregations. 

The hypothesis that has been forming, therefore, in recent 
years concerning the mind of so-called primitive man, meaning the 
uncivilized races of the present day, is that in native endowment 
the savage child is, on the average, about the same in capacity as 
the child of civilized races. Instead of the concept of different 
stages or degrees of mentality, we find it easier to think of the 
human mind as being, in its capacity, about the same everywhere, 
the difference in culture to be explained in terms of the physical 
geography, or the stimuli from other groups, or the unaccountable 
occurrence of great men. But this is only a hypothesis. It has 
not been proved. It may well be that differences in anatomical 
structure can be correlated with differences in mental capacity. 
One would suppose that the size or weight of the brain could be 
so correlated. The difficulty is in finding a crucial test. To 
measure the achievements of the tribes in their own habitat is 
inconclusive, and to import youths into our schools is to fail to 
isolate the years of childhood which recent psychology considers 
the most potent in their influence on the after-life. 

Much light could be thrown on the problem by going to the 
villages and making detailed mental and physical tests. The expe- 
dition to Torres Straits by the Cambridge University Expedition, 
and later to the Todas in India, was a good beginning. A little 
was done with the natives who were at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904. The evidence was in the direction of the conclusion sug- 
gested by this paper, but the tests were admittedly inconclusive. 

In the first place, the natives at the World’s Fair were too few 
in number and selected on the wrong principle to be representative. 
Secondly, the tests were merely for sense-organ acuity, vision, color- 
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blindness, and auditory ability. Since 1904 a great deal of progress 
has been made in establishing the norm of mental ability in many 
other directions. A third reason for the inconclusive character of 
the tests lies in the fact that the investigators in the cases men- 
tioned were in all cases ignorant of the language and had to rely 
on interpreters or the use of “pidgin English.” 

If an expedition could be made to the equatorial Congo in charge 
of one who could speak the language readily and who was also 
trained in psychological technique, and if records could be obtained 
of the mental and physical ability of, say, one thousand or fifteen 
hundred properly distributed individuals, it would be possible to 
be far more positive on the general question than we are at the 
present time. Some thought of organizing such an expedition has 
recently been indulged in, and the plans were outlined in detail in 
the early part of 1914, but the outbreak of the war postponed every- 
thing. When peace comes, it may be that funds can be secured and 
the expedition conducted, and if so it will be possible to write with 
much more certainty concerning the mind of primitive man. 
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SOCIAL DECADENCE 


EDWARD A..SWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


Decadence carries the idea of the raveling of a web, the crum- 
bling of a wall that once was strong, the falling to pieces of a struc- 
ture that has rotted at the joints. The decadent society will be 
one that sinks below a former level of unity, vigor, and efficiency. 
Perhaps loyalty shifts from society to its subordinate groups, so 
that the spirit of caste or sect or faction or.clan overrides feeling for 
the whole. Perhaps the sub-groups themselves are weakened by 
the spread of the spirit of each for himself. Egoism may go so far 
that the only social unit able to thrive is the band—i.e., the group 
formed about a strong man and promising immediate material 
advantages. Society decays when the laws, customs, and beliefs 
tending to keep within bounds the selfishness of individuals are not 
respected as of yore. The spiritual web enmeshing men gives way. 
There are more contradictions among people than formerly and 
fewer agreements, more discords and fewer harmonies, more clash- 
ings and fewer co-operations. Not only has the I-feeling gained on 
the we-feeling, but the bonds uniting successive generations may 
fail, so that there is less veneration for forefathers and less care for 
posterity. 

Various are the external causes which may contribute to the 
decay of a society. One of these is a change of climate for the worse. 
In Central America, Chinese Turkestan, Mesopotamia, Cambodia, 
and Rhodesia are found imposing ruins which testify to the handi- 
work of peoples far above the present inhabitants in culture and 
organization. In Bolivia, a few miles south of Lake Titicaca, 
have been brought to light the remains of a forgotten city which 
could hardly have counted fewer than a million inhabitants. The 
impossibility of such multitudes growing their food on a bleak 
plateau at an elevation of 12,500 feet above sea level has led to the 
startling hypothesis that this civilization flourished at a time so 
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remote that the Andean uplift had not yet risen more than eight 
or nine thousand feet above the ocean! In Central Asia the dis- 
covery of cities long buried under desert sand affords the principal 
ground for the pulsatory theory of climatic changes formulated by 
Dr. Ellsworth Huntington. If the alleged changes are substan- 
tiated, we have the key to a downfall which heretofore has been 
attributed to some mysterious internal cause. 

Subjugation is another cause of the breaking up of society. 
Almost always conquest shatters or destroys the social organization 
of the conquered; frequently it subjects them to conditions which 
warp or corrupt their character and in the end make them incompe- 
tent to maintain a normal group life. Note the pliant and slippery 
character of the peoples that have long lain under the blight of the 
Turk. The Mongol yoke left upon the soul of the Russian people 
deep scars, which even now after four centuries have not been 
effaced. The Irish are very different from what they would be had 
they been as much left to themselves as the Scotch. Or let one 
compare the social consciousness of the Japanese with that of the 
East Indians, and he will perceive how, in the latter, subjugation 
and mixture have contributed to produce a narrow and selective 
grouping along the lines of blood relationship, occupation, and 
religion, instead of the broad and comprehensive grouping of a 
free people. 

Society rests on land and people, so that, if either deteriorates, 
society sags, twists, or falls, like a house when its foundation is 
breaking down. We know now that, quite in its day’s work, a 
people can so dissipate or use up its natural resources as to leave 
the land scarcely habitable. Behind some of the great tragedies 
of history we are just beginning to glimpse soil exhaustion. In 
the early Roman Republic, as in China and Japan today, a four- 
acre plot was deemed enough to support a family. But the allot- 
ments of the Gracchi were twenty acres in extent, those of the 
triumvirs, thirty acres, those of Caesar, forty acres. Before the 
imperial period the scantness of the grain crops stood in such harsh 
contrast to the tales of older fertility that agricultural writers 
generally held the theory that mother-earth was approaching old 
age; that, like a woman, she had reached that point in her life when 
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one ceases to bring forth. Columella recommends the vine, because 
in the greater part of Italy no one can recall when grain produced 
fourfold—i.e., four to six bushels to the acre! It was in just the 
longest-tilled parts that the soil had become leanest. In old 
Latium, Varro cites Pupinia “where the foliage is meager, the 
vines look starved, where the scant straw never stools, nor the fig 
tree blooms, and trees and parched meadows are largely covered 
with moss.”’ Two centuries later Columella refers to entire Latium 
as a country where only imported food kept the people alive. 

Social exhaustion doubtless brought on such profound social 
changes as the turning of tilled land into pasture, the indebtedness 
and ruin of the Latin yeomen, the growth of great estates (lati- 
fundia), the formation of the urban populace, the exaction of a 
grain tribute from the provinces, the deliberate conquest of grain- 
producing countries, and the development of Rome into a huge 
parasite, living, as Seneca puts it, “‘on the spoils of all nations.” 
But since Rome sucked food from the provinces, the shadow of soil 
exhaustion presently fell upon them also. Sicily, Sardinia, North 
Africa, Spain, went the way of Italy, which in Sophocles’ time had 
been a granary for Greece. Only Egypt, annually refertilized by 
the Nile slime, escaped exhaustion." 

It is only within a generation that we have perceived how a 
people prepares its ruin by a reckless destruction of the natural 
forest. In China deeply gulled plateaus, guttered hillsides, choked 
watercourses, silted-up bridges, sterilized bottom lands, bankless 
wandering rivers, dyked torrents that have built up their beds till 
they meander at the level of the tree tops, and mountain brooks as 
thick as pea soup testify to the changes wrought once the reckless 
ax has let loose the force of running water to resculpture the land- 
scape. What I observed in Shansi along the Fén River is typical: 

Once the tree cover is removed, the rains wash the soil from the hillsides 
and with it fill the watercourses and choke the valleys. Wherever a brook or a 
creek debouches into the valley of the Fén, it has built with this wash a great 
alluvial cone, curving down-river, and along the crest of this cone runs the 


shallow gravelly bed of the stream that once loitered under high banks three 
or four fathoms beneath its present level. This cone has covered under silt 


*See Simkovitch, “Rome’s Fall Reconsidered,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXII. 
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and sand and gravel from a few score acres to several miles of the former rich 
bottom lands and they can never be recovered. 

Buildings are imbedded to the waist in the debris. Gateways that once 
one could ride a camel through, one can now only creep through on hands and 
knees. Twice we came upon majestic stone bridges which once spanned broad 
affluents of the Fén, but which now, their noble arches half silted up, stand 
unused amid fields of beans and rape, sad monuments of a bygone prosperity. 
Since the bridge was built, twenty feet of wash from deforested hills has been 
dropped in that watercourse and the stream, no longer fed from spongy wooded 
slopes, is a trickle or an underground moisture in summer and a raging flood 
in the rainy season. 


From the once-wooded hills opposite Hong Kong the soil has 
been washed away till the country is nothing but granite boulders. 
North of the Gulf of Tonkin, it is said, not a tree is to be seen and 
the surviving balks between the fields show that areas once culti- 
vated have become waste. Erosion stripped the earth down to the 
clay and the land had to be abandoned. One hears of districts, 
once populous, in which the mountains are dry, gray skeletons, the 
rich bottom sands lie smothered under silt, and there is now one 
family to four square miles. 

Says Marsh in his Man and Nature: 


There are parts of Asia Minor, of Northern Africa, of Greece, and even 
of Alpine Europe, where the operation of causes set in action by man has 
brought the face of earth to a desolation almost as complete as that of the moon; 
and though, within that brief space of time men call the “historical period,” 
they are known to have been covered with luxuriant woods, verdant pastures, 
and fertile meadows, they are now too far deteriorated to be reclaimable by 
man; nor can they become again fitted for human use except through great 
geological changes, or other mysterious influences or agencies of which we have 
no present knowledge or over which we have no prospective control. 

The destructive changes occasioned by the agency of man upon the flanks 
of the Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, and other mountain ranges in Central 
and Southern Europe, and the progress of physical deterioration have become 
so rapid that, in some localities, a single generation has witnessed the beginning 
and the end of the melancholy revolution. 


At her zenith Greece was a fertile, well-wooded, healthful, and 
very populous country with, perhaps, as many people as Belgium or 
Pennsylvania. Two centuries later, at the time of the Roman 


* Ross, The Changing Chinese, p. 271. 
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conquest, the country was poor and but sparsely populated. All 
Hellas, according to Plutarch, could put in the field not more than 
three thousand fully armed troops. Strabo noticed that in his 
time nearly all the mountains seen from the coast were denuded, 
while the valleys and plains were ravaged by malaria. What had 
happened was that the rush to the cities left the countryside short 
of laborers, so that pastures replaced tilled fields. Every summer, 
when the plain was parched, the herds were driven into the moun- 
tains where they browsed or trampled down the seedlings, the 
result being that in time the forest perished. Then the soil, no 
longer bound in place by living roots, began to wash down the slopes 
until the mountains died. Swamps formed and whole districts had 
to be abandoned on account of malaria. In Spain the extension of 
cultivation to the heights resuited in deforestation and ruined the 
soil, but on the plateau of Castile the climate was adverse to 
anopheles; malaria took possession only of certain low and humid 
districts of Andalusia. 

If from any cause a people becomes sappy and brittle, there will 
be a slump in the quality of its group life. Now, there are various 
things which may change for the worse the hereditary fiber of a 
people. One is the cityward flow. The glittering cities lure the 
brightest youth from the field and tempt them to strain for the 
prizes of success. But there they marry later, die sooner, and leave 
fewer children than the dull cousins that stayed on the farm. In- 
variably, until about a century ago, cities were consumers of men, 
their deaths always exceeding their births, so that nothing kept 
them up but the endless inflow from the country. The fact that the 
urban population can reproduce itself today should not lead us to 
forget how for centuries cities were blast furnaces where the 
talented rose and became incandescent, to be sure, but were, never- 
theless, incinerated without having duly reproduced themselves. 

A strong and long-continued emigration, when it takes away 
the more hardy and enterprising, is likely to lower the quality of a 
people. The great outflow of Greeks, particularly after Alexander’s 
conquests had opened all Western Asia to them, may have had 
something to do with the flatness of the Silver Age. The conquest 
and peopling of the Americas and the Philippines drained Spain of 
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numbers she could ill spare. An outflow caused by persecution for 
ideas takes away cream, as we plainly see by the record of the 
fugitive Huguenots and the hounded sectaries that founded certain 
American colonies. On the other hand, an emigration in quest of 
wages in well-policed new countries probably carries away elements 
which, on the whole, are below rather than above the average of 
their people. In general the deeper, straighter, and smoother the 
channels of migration, the lower the stratum they can tap. 

Under Darwinian influence, Seeck, historian of the later Roman 
Empire, undertakes to account for the world-historic decadence of 
ancient society by social misselection. The decay of ancient 
Greece, marked by a lamentable lowering of ability in every depart- 
ment of culture, he connects with the ferocious party struggles 
between aristocrats and democrats. In these struggles, at each 
turn of fortune’s wheel, all persons of distinction belonging to the 
defeated party were banished or slaughtered. Thus we read of 
seven hundred families being exiled at one time from Athens, one 
thousand leading citizens executed at Mitylene, four thousand 
at Gela. In generations of such savage work the contending 
factions contrived to drain Greece of her best blood, and left to her 
insignificant and mediocre families an inglorious and decadent 
future. 

In like manner Seeck connects the decline of ability among the 
Romans, and especially the notable decline in their courage and 
force of character, with the wholesale massacres of the Social Wars. 
Marius and Cinna murdéred the aristocrats and their personal 
enemies by thousands, Sulla extirpated the democrats with equal 
ferocity, and the remaining noble blood was spilled under the pro- 
scriptions of the triumvirs. All the bold were slain; only cowards 
remained alive, and from their progeny issued the timid, character- 
less generations of the Lower Empire. 

Be warned, however, that nothing is more hazardous than 
inferences as to race decadence in past epochs. Unlike soil im- 
poverishment and deforestation, remote changes in the stream of 
heredity cannot be measured. Even now it is impossible to make 
sure whether or not our own people are degenerating, let alone 
bygone peoples. We have not yet made out the drift of insanity 
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among us, or whether the feeble-minded have gained on other 
stocks. It is hardly a decade since the invention of mental tests 
permitted the classification of certain persons as “subnormal’’ to 
be something else than a mere matter of opinion. Until we have 
gauged the selections going on among ourselves, it is surely vain 
to speculate as to the net effect of the changes that went on in the 
proportions of stocks in any ancient people. 

Besides these causes of decadence lying outside of society or 
under it, there may develop within society toxins which poison it. 
One such toxin is an overgrowth of institutions, so great as to weaken 
character, destroy liberty, and intimidate the originative minds 
whose mission it is to initiate the movements necessary to adapt 
society to changed conditions. 

Take, for example, the case of Spain. In the course of eight 
centuries of wars at once national and religious, loyalty and reli- 
gious fervor grew to be dominant passions. Poverty and ignorance, 
the necessary result of incessant warfare, helped develop that 
unquestioning obedience to king and priest which became the 
outstanding characteristic of the Spanish people. So the time 
arrived when state and church were able to rule over the people at 
will. The former, with long, exhausting, foreign wars on behalf 
of religion; the latter, with the expulsion of the Moors, the forced 
emigration of the Jews, and the extermination of most original 
variant minds by means of the Inquisition, so wasted the strength 
of the people that by the end of the seventeenth century retrogres- 
sion was visible in all departments of national life. Population had 
shrunk, Madrid having lost half her numbers within a century. 
Much soil had gone out of cultivation. Seville had lost all but three 
hundred of her sixteen thousand looms; Toledo, all but thirteen 
of her fifty woolen manufactories. The fisheries had so fallen away 
that they could not furnish sailors for a few royal ships. Charts 
had been lost and Spanish pilots had become ignorant of their own 
waters. It was impossible to pay the army or to man the fleet. 
The upper classes knew nothing of science or literature and were 
unacquainted with the most momentous events outside their own 
country. All books, save books of devotion, were despised; no 
one collected them or consulted them. The French ambassador at 
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Madrid summed up the state of education by saying: “In Spain 
science is a crime and ignorance a virtue.” 

Although in the eighteenth century certain strong sovereigns, 
using able foreigners as their instruments of reform, produced an 
artificial progress, the people were still obsessed, and it needed but a 
single reactionary king to bring down the new structure. The 
power of the clergy was restored and darkness again fell. Even yet, 
after agonizing struggles to share in the general movement of 
humanity toward freedom and light, the Spanish mind bears deep 
traces of the servitude to which it was subjected by its ancient blind 
loyalty to throne and church. 

In Athens we come upon a social decadence originating in the 
sphere of intellect. It seems as if in a nation’s life-history organic 
epochs alternate with critical epochs. In the former, society is 
built up on the basis of ideas and ideals springing out of common 
experiences. Among a people like the Athenians, who had had to 
struggle against difficult external conditions and who could not 
have survived without team work, the we-feeling is strong and 
general. In this period great artists, like Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
feel themselves one with their people and exalt the broad, simple, 
general, human qualities. They glorify the heroic and the 
universal. 

The next generation, secure and prosperous, has no such pressing 
need to pull together. The great achievements of the past are 
piled before their eyes. The national art has reached sublime 
heights. The less original spirits are tempted to become parasites 
on the products of their illustrious predecessors, so that a host 
of imitators springs into existence. As for the stronger spirits, 
they find themselves at odds with national traditions. Perceiving 
that the heroes and gods of the old dramatists are mythical, they 
reject the naive religious and patriotic ideas of the folk mind. 
Euripides takes this analytic critical attitude. In the Frogs 
Aristophanes sets him and Aeschylus against each other as repre- 
senting two great opposed tendencies. The critical spirit of Euripi- 
des, his sarcasm, his ridicule, his faultfinding, all help to dissolve 
the common beliefs that hold people together. Out of touch with 
simple people, he stresses the qualities which distinguish him and 
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other intellectuals from the mass, not the broad traits they all have 
incommon. Thus in Euripides’ tragedies we discover that striving 
after effect and novelty, that desire to show one’s ingenuity, which 
are sure symptoms of individualistic art. 

In the following period the effect of the disintegrative critical 
spirit working upon a thwarted and war-worn people becomes mani- 
fest. Faith in one’s fellows, in the high destiny of one’s people, is 
gone. The accepted aim is to get the most out of life as an indi- 
vidual. Teachers make private life rather than public life the 
subject of inquiry and precept. The sentiment of patriotism is so 
weak that mercenaries make up the army. The ardor for liberty 
has died down. “How much better is it,”’ exclaims Menander, 
“to be under a good master than to live in poverty and be free!”’ 
He also coins the maxim: ‘‘He who fights and runs away may live 
to fight another day.”’ Politics are abandoned by the best classes, 
and the gifted retire to schools of philosophy. The lower natures 
become dissolute, the higher become aloof and self-centered. One 
of the intellectuals, Callimachus, voices the sentiment: ‘‘I hate the 
cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries many hither and 
thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I drink not from 
the fountain; I loathe everything popular.” 

Without its folk root the Greek religion of this period is full of 
ceremonies and foreign gods. In literature the endeavor to startle 
is now carried so far that in one long poem there is a riddle in every 
line. Similes are heaped up for their own sake rather than to make 
the point clear. Temples are no longer built; it is house archi- 
tecture which now develops. In a word, ancestors, posterity, the 
group, no longer give life its meaning. To get the most out of it 
for me and mine is the end of living. 

Late in the last century the French passed through such a 
critical epoch, during which great writers and artists relentlessly 
dissected, not only all elements of religious faith, but, as well, all 
moral, social, and civic ideals. The result was a movement 
toward unbridled individualism culminating in a widespread moral 
disorganization, the symptoms of which were so plain early in the 
nineties that the French got the repute of being a “‘decadent”’ and 
negligible people. About this time the group sense of self- 
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preservation took alarm, the intellectuals realized that negativism 
had gone too far, and there was a reaction in the direction of build- 
ing up sound ideals in the rising generation. Education was 
redirected, social aims came up in politics, and a fine idealism 
reappeared in literature. The France reborn out of such influences 
has in the war won the admiration of the world by her superb 
exhibition of character and solidarity. 

The predominance of city life, by changing the mode of organi- 
zation of the social mind, may open the door to decay. The 
countryman, rooted in inherited beliefs and steadied by his first- 
hand experience with the concrete, is not easily swayed. But the 
townsman, mobile, skeptical, eager for sensation, prompt in 
response, is an ideal pipe on which the demagogue may play. Of 
Cleon, the idol of the Athenian assembly and the law courts, who 
led Athens into a disastrous imperialism and militancy, Aristotle 
says: “It is he, who seems to have done most to corrupt the people 
by means of their own instincts.”” Thucydides calls attention to 
the fact that Pericles really led the people, instead of allowing 
himself to be led by them. “On the contrary,” he adds, “as those 
who came after him had no marked superiority to distinguish them, 
and yet were anxious to surpass one another, they forced themselves 
to please the masses and allowed them to manage public affairs.” 

Here, then, is a situation pregnant with evil—an omnipotent 
urban democracy meeting constantly in a single large assembly and 
managing a government which makes little call for technical 
knowledge. Under these circumstances it would be a miracle if the 
people let themselves be guided by their élite. As they gather 
self-confidence, the blunt statesman, who frequently brings them 
up with a turn and exposes the folly of their impulses and first 
thoughts, will stand no chance against the flattering orator. 
One who addresses their reason will have no such influence as one 
who appeals to their instincts and feelings. In a clever, leisured, 
city-people, organized in this fashion, the demagogue finds a 
tuned instrument on which to play. 

A like tendency to put the lower parts of human nature 
above the higher lurks in the leadership of the modern newspaper. 
The newspaper has a great and growing power over the public mind 
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owing to its fixing the perspective in which current events are seen 
by the reader. By controlling the distribution of emphasis in the 
telling of facts, by stressing day by day one sort of facts and keeping 
the opposite sort in the background, by giving the news which he 
wants noticed the front page and bold type, while giving the news 
he wants overlooked an inside page and nonpareil, the newspaper- 
owner manufactures the impressions that breed opinion and, if he 
controls a chain of important newspapers, he may virtually make 
public opinion without the public knowing it! 

What he will make it depends upon the conditions of competi- 
tion in newspaper publishing. Consulting his own interest, the 
newspaper proprietor is tempted to curry favor with the public by 
appealing to its foolish prejudices rather than to affront such 
prejudices and patiently build up in his readers a rational opinion. 
If he chooses the latter course, his trade rivals will quickly seize their 
opportunity to lure away his readers by taking the former line; 
30 that, long before he will have educated the public to follow his 
lead, his rivals will have the circulation and advertising, leaving 
him with a small but select body of readers plus an approving con- 
science. In short, there operates in the newspaper field a kind of 
Gresham’s law. Says Mr. Norman Angell: 

Just as in commerce debased coin, if there be enough of it, must drive out 
the sterling, so in the contest of motives, actions which respond to the more 
primitive feelings and impulses, first thoughts, established prejudice, can be 
stimulated by the modern newspaper far more easily than action which is 
prompted by rationalized second thought. Any newspaper appealing to the 
former group of motives must “get away with it” long before that which 
appeals to the second can establish its case. 


The remedy for this sinister tendency is not the curbing of 
newspapers, but the strengthening of corrective influences. The 
pulpit addresses itself to the deeper parts of human nature rather 
than to the more easily awakened instincts. The teacher relies 
on organized information rather than on organized emotion to 
bring about the reforms he desires. The writer of a book more 
often addresses the reader’s intelligence than the newspaper writer, 
so that the use of public libraries has a steadying effect. Adult 
education through university extension makes for calm judgment 
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on public affairs. The amazing growth of high schools contributes 
greatly to the number of steady-minded people. The spread of 
community centers is another offset to the newspaper. Thanks to 
these institutions, Americans, for all their reading of newspapers, do 
not generally show the political psychology which seems to be pro- 
duced wherever the influence of newspapers is not balanced by 
influences of a more sober tendency. 

Decay sets in after the we-feeling has died out of the hearts of 
many members of a group. This will happen if the social system 
comes to embody plain injustice. The poor generally do not resent 
great inequalities in lot, provided society still is fluid and competi- 
tive. They comfort themselves with the hope, “If I can’t get up, 
some child of mine will.” But the pushful capables who have 
won their way to power or wealth do their best to throw down the 
ladders they climbed by, so as to make their sons and grandsons 
safe from other capables. Perish society, if only we may save 
our family line! So the successful wall themselves off into a heredi- 
tary caste and a sense of injustice spreads among the masses. 

We see now why a large and flourishing middle class is a guar- 
anty of social health. It means plenty of stepping-stones leading 
up from bottom to top of society. It means a circulation of indi- 
viduals between classes, which keeps alive hope in the ambitious 
youth of the lower orders. Moreover, such a middle class mediates 
between the extreme classes, trims the boat, so it shall not capsize. 
It allows neither aristocrats nor populace to have its way with the 
other. It prevents the state from becoming a class-state, and social 
institutions from becoming mere props of injustice. 

The dwindling or disappearance of the middle class, leaving the 
people in two camps, poor and rich, is, therefore, an illomen. On 
the one hand, is a nobility of wealth that, having rid itself of every 
useful service to society, has given itself up to luxurious enjoyment; 
on the other, a rough, uncouth, unbridled, and irresponsible peas- 
antry or populace—and no broad bridges leading from the one to 
the other. Neither camp feels that the other is a part of “us.” 
Each feels that its interests will be sacrificed if the other gets the 
upper hand, and will therefore go to any length to gain and to keep 
power. Ina word, the national society is dead, and in its place are 
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two class groups, occupying the same territory and interdependent 
in various ways, yet either willing to call in the national enemy 
rather than yield to the sway of the other. 

Again, society may decay because of a deterioration in the char- 
acter of the people. Once a social standpipe has been erected, a 
people’s character is formed, not only by its daily experiences, but 
also by the models set before it by social superiors. If these should 
become luxury-loving and soft, their traits might gradually sap the 
manhood of the people. In Sparta, on the other hand, the military 
ideal in time caused the hard egoistic type of character to prevail 
to such a degree as to make true society impossible. Perhaps none 
are so sedulously patterned after as those who achieve a con- 
spicuous success. If they are seen to get to the top by rapacity, 
deceit, and corruption, youth will form itself on their bad model. 
This is why it is not the petty crooks of dive and alley that are 
most dangerous to society, but the big crooks, who, unwhipped, 
steal, cheat, or bribe their way to the social dais. Both rob, but 
the latter also rot, the national character, because the rising genera- 
tion take their ways as proper means of getting on in the world. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A. L. KROEBER 
Department of Anthropology, University of California 


[Only those privileged to know Dr. Haeherlin’s high qualities of mind and 
lovable personality can appreciate fully the less which anthropology and the 
allied branches of knowledge suffered in his premature death since these pages 
were sent to the printer. His published wark is but a fraction of that which 
he had in progress, and only a promise of what he would have accomplished 
had he lived. He possessed intellectuality of an unusual order; and its 
exercise on problems of the relations of the social to the underlying sciences 
was leading to fruitful results. His essay that occasioned the present dis- 
cussion is one that no sociologist or historian can read without stimulation.]} 


In a recent examination’ of the theoretical foundations of 
Wundt’s folk-psychology Dr. H. K. Haeberlin has analyzed, in a 
manner both incisive and convincing, the basis and method of the 
studies made in the field of human culture by the great German 
psychologist. Dr. Haeberlin puts in the foreground of Wundt’s 
thought the idea that mental phenomena possess through their 
immediacy to ourselves an actuality as great as that of physical 
phenomena. This actuality must be consistently distinguished 
from substantiality. Only on the basis of this distinction is it 
possible to speak of the existence of a “‘soul’’; but in the sense of an 
actuality there is no denying this existence. 

Since the psychic phenomena of the over-individual or social 
group as empirical facts are as real or actual as the psychic life 
of the individual, the term “soul” is equally applicable to them. 
Hence we have the Volksseele, or “folk-soul,” according to Wundt. 
Dr. Haeberlin combats this argument on the ground that by 
Wundt’s own definition the folk-soul is only a synthesis of the 
individual into the over-individual. According to Wundt himself, 
“soul” is consciousness, and only the individual has consciousness. 
Hence his concept of a folk-soul, or social soul, is a logical error. 
But a flaw in Wundt’s reasoning, or an inconsistency in his approach 
to the over-individual, does not necessarily affect the validity of 
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his position that social phenomena possess a certain actuality. 
This starting-point of the actuality of culture Dr. Haeberlin does 
not criticize as such, and therefore appears to accept. 

His acceptance may be due to his being occupied, as an anthro- 
pologist, with civilizational phenomena. The reality of these 
phenomena may seem much less to those who are ‘not habitually 
brought into analytical contact with them. It may even seem a 
meaningless phrase. These differences in attitude—which by the 
way are themselves a characteristic and highly interesting culture 
phenomenon—cannot be resolved. Psychic and superpsychic 
phenomena either possess or do not possess the actuality of imme- 
diacy for us. There are those for whom even mental experience 
appears to lack reality; there are others for whom its reality is 
unquestionable and basic; and of this class every psychologist 
who is a true psychologist must in the nature of things be. It 
would therefore be a waste of time to attempt to prove these 
actualities. The one question of moment concerning them is 
whether the assumption of an actuality can be put to profitable 
use. If it leads to fuller understanding of any group of phenomena 

yor events, or if it can be applied practically, any assumption and the 

method flowing from it are justified. Ethnologists, historians, and 
sociologists are evidently convinced of the actuality of social phe- 
nomena as distinct from other kinds of phenomena. It matters 
little that many of them have not formulated this conviction and 
may hesitate to avow it. They use it. 

No attempt will therefore be made here to establish the actuality 
of cultural phenomena. But thought about the nature of these 
phenomena often still is so timidly halting that it is perhaps worth 
while to examine some of the consequences of an application of the 
assumption of the reality of culture. 

We begin then with the belief in the equal reality of four kinds 
of phenomena: those of matter and force as such, those of life as 
such, those of consciousness, and those of social life or culture. 
These four varieties of facts of experience may also be denominated 
as the inorganic, the directly organic or vital, the mentally organic 
or psychic, and the civilizational or superorganic or, better, super- 
psychic. The physicist who operates in the realm of the inorganic 
may cherish the conviction that all organic phenomena are in the 
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end wholly and absolutely resolvable into inorganic factors. He 
does not, however, insist that the expression of organic data in 
organic terms is misleading. He does not even announce that it is 
useless. Nor does he tolerate organic science only as a secondary 
activity after its rooting in the inorganic has been completely 
traced at every possible point. If he held any such attitude he 
should have to maintain that biology is justified only after it were 
known exactly what life is in terms of the inorganic. Now that 
knowledge is to the biologist perhaps the ultimate goal of his work. 
It certainly is not his first task, else his biology would be only pure 
physics and chemistry. As a biologist he accepts life as something 
given, and inquires into its form and processes as such. 

The attitude of the psychologist is parallel. He may share with 
the biologist and chemist the conviction that consciousness rests 
absolutely on an organic basis, and through this on an inorganic 
basis. But as a psychologist his business is the determination of 
the manifestations and processes of consciousness as consciousness. 
Such a task may not appeal to some. The opportunity then lies 
before them to interpret consciousness jin organic terms. But if 
they exercise this choice they irrevocably resign all claim to the 
pursuit of psychology in favor of the practice of physiology. 

And so with those who envisage social phenomena. Their 
alternative is to treat them in social terms, or in material, vital, 
and mental terms. There is no quarreling with the latter cours®. 
But neither can an a priori condemnation of the former method be 
tolerated. In one case the aim is a physics, biology, or psychology 
of social phenomena; in the other, a sociology, or history of social 
phenomena. 

Unless, then, one is ready to take an uncompromisingly monistic 
attitude and maintain that there is only one science, it is necessary 
to.admit at least four kinds of sciences: physical and chemical, in 
the realm of the inorganic; biological, in the domain of the organic 
as such; psychological, concerned with the psychic aspects of the 
organic or the mental as such; and social, operating with super- 
organic phenomena. 

There is, however, another division that runs across knowledge. 
Data may be viewed directly as they present themselves; or we 
can seek to pass through them to the processes involved. On this 
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_ basis the sciences are either historical and only incidentally con- 

cerned with mechanisms, or unhistorical and wholly devoted to the 
determination of mechanisms. The application of this classification 
results in a total of eight groups of sciences, which may be arranged 


as follows: 
Formulation of Depiction of 
Processes Phenomena 


Superorganic phenomena Social psychology Culture history 
Mental organic phenomena Psychology Biographic history 
Vital organic phenomena __ Physiology Natural history 
Inorganic Phenomena Physics, chemistry Astronomy, geology 


There is no idea of a sharp line between the explanational and 
the depicting sciences. Rather they are only extremes of method, 
between which lies an indefinite series of transitions. The pure 
systematist in natural history, for instance, describes facts or 
narrates the sequence of events. The evolutionist has definitely 
entered the field of processes. But these are still vague. They 
are so broadly conceived as to be quite generally applicable, and 
yet they can scarcely be directed to serve the more positive under- 
standing of specific data. It is probably this loose universality 
that has rendered Darwinism so enormously influential in modern 
thought as a whole and so unproductive as a biological instrument. 
The genetist, in the path of Mendel, and the cell biologist are still 
entirely on the plane of the organic, but are farther removed, the 
latter especially, from consideration of things as they present them- 
selves. On the other hand, the genetist and cell biologist are 
dealing with sufficiently specific processes to make prediction pos- 
sible. The pure physiologist, finally, decomposes the actual 
phenomena of life just as far as he can, and thereby is the more 
able to isolate vital mechanisms as such. And it is only he, in the 
whole domain of biology, who attains results that are convertible 
into factors of the underlying inorganic dimension, or which will 
serve to express in doubly lower terms the processes formulated on 
the psychic plane. 

We must therefore recognize in each of our four orders of study 
a sequence leading from the wholly depictive extreme of science to 
the thoroughly mechanistic or processual one. It is only at the 
latter end that the sciences of one plane begin to have direct contacts 
with those of the other planes. 
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It is also true that the more basal the dimension in which a class 
of science operates the more readily is the transition from the 
depictive treatment to the determination of mechanisms accom- 
plished. There may or may not be a logical reason for this circum- 
stance. It is stated here only as an empirical fact. Conversely, 
as the determination of processes is more easily accomplished in 
these lower dimensions, the direct depiction of phenomena is more 
difficult, at least more difficult to achieve with significance. The 
astronomer attains a minimum of cosmic history with a maximum 
of physical and chemical mechanics asa means. Organic mechanics 
is far less developed, but organic history is much fuller, than cosmic 
or terrestrial. Human history is infinitely the richest of all the 
depictive sciences, its mechanics the most backward. Even the 
age of the sciences points in a like direction. On the descriptive 
side, history, in the usual sense of the word, is the oldest—the super- 
organic and psychic phases were first cultivated. On the line of 
explanation by process, the inorganic plane was earliest productive. 

It is the same situation that is alluded to when it is commonly 
said that historical science hangs back because its material is the 
most “complex.” It seems very doubtful whether thisisso. The 
phenomena of inorganic nature are probably fully as “complex” 
as those of human history. Its processes are, however, very much 
less complex, in the sense that the factors of phenomena can for 
some reason be far more readily isolated and determined. On the 
other hand, the phenomena of history, on account of their very 
immediacy to us, lend themselves with correspondingly greater 
ease to the more immediate treatment of depiction. 

It may also be questioned whether the dictum is true that values 
inhere in psychic and superpsychic material, and that occupation 
with this material therefore involves qualitative expression in con- 
trast with the quantitative formulations sought by the student of 
the inorganic. It seems rather that qualitative values must be 
the ultimate aim of the depictive method irrespective of its material, 
and quantitatively conceivable determinations the goal at which 
all inquiry into means or mechanism is directed. According to the 
views of Wundt and of Rickert, for instance, it is the sciences in 
the upper half or quarter of the foregoing table that are concerned 
with values, those in the lower portion that deal with quantities. 
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But it appears rather that it is of the essence of the depictive or 
historical method to formulate values; of the mechanistic procedure 
to seek quantitatively expressible determinations. 

In practice the difference of these two points of view has been 
of no great moment, because as a matter of fact the center of 
mechanistic achievements has been in the lower or inorganic planes, 
that of depictive activity in the upper or psychic and superpsychic 
ones. Whether, therefore, the fixation of values is to be regarded 
as the function of the material operated upon by science, or of the 
method of science, remains to date largely a theoretical problem. 
In substance the sciences of the inorganic have proceeded quanti- 
tatively; those of the human mind or society, qualitatively. The 
question, however, is a fair logical one, and perhaps not without 
import. 

It is true that the overwhelming bulk of scientific activity in the 
field of astronomy and geology has always been devoted to investi- 
gation of the processes that shape cosmic and terrestrial phenomena, 
and that success has been achieved in proportion to the consistency 
of this devotion. But after all, if the determination of quanti- 
tatively expressible processes or causes were the final end of 
astronomical and geological students, they would long since have 
practiced physics and chemistry outright, instead of adhering to 
the pursuit of their own sciences. The very fact that astronomy 
and geology adhere to their basis of concrete events makes them 
depictive in purpose. So far as astronomy is astronomy, and not 
mere physics, it tries to tell “what really happened” just as wholly 
as does the narration of human history. The professional astron- 
omer, who has come to realize how little he can add to this knowl- 
edge, and who is aware of the enormous wealth of machinery of 
physical science that he must employ to attain this little, may now 
and then lose sight of his end and revel in the technique of his 
means. There have even been many, perhaps the majority of 
moderns, who have been so impressed by the machinery that they 
have not hesitated to class astronomy with physics as an “exact”’ 
science, in distinction from psychology and culture history as 
“mental sciences.” But from the point of view of the purpose of 
scientific activity this is certainly an illogical proceeding, since it 
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places in each group sciences that are depictive and sciences that 
only seek processes. 

That values adhere in all the depictive sciences is clear. A per- 
son undisciplined in scientific thinking can only with difficulty 
be brought to entertain an interest in any formulation or law of 
physics. His instinctive impulse is always to avoid the scientific 
process itself, and to center attention on the mere results of the 
process as manifested in practical and useful applications, or in 
presentations of emotional significance. On the other hand, every- 
one, no matter how uneducated, is always interested in the concrete 
determinations or suppositions of a science like astronomy—in “ how 
things are” or “‘what happened’’—provided only that the mecha- 
nisms involved can be omitted from the description, or can be given 
anemotional color. Such bits of accepted or conjectural knowledge 
as the fact that there are stars immensely larger than our sun, that 
they are remote by thousands of light-years, that our earth was once 
part of a whirling, gaseous sun, or that the moon has chilled and 
shrunk, or that its craters were formed in a bombardment of its 
still plastic surface by meteors—all such facts or reputed facts 
have an immediate meaning to the mind, and elicit an emotional 
reaction comparable to that produced by the story of Caesar’s 
crossing the Rubicon or the picture called forth by the phrase 
“the fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Values accordingly seem to inhere in phenomena themselves, or 
in their presentation as phenomena; and the fact that on the 
whole they are less apparent in the inorganic historical sciences 
than in the other historical sciences is only incidentally due to the 
former referring to inorganic material, and is primarily the result 
of these sciences having their historical purpose heavily overlaid 
and obscured by the abstracting means which they follow. 

We can admit, then, a progressive relative difference from the 
inorganic to the superpsychic plane. In the former, phenomena 
tend to bear the least immediate emotional values, and conceptual 
processes are most readily determined. In the latter, the imme- 
diate values of the concrete material are greatest, but factors resist 
isolation and quantitative expression with much greater tenacity. 
This distinction is of importance; but it is certainly of no greater 
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significance than the logical one of the divergence of method and 
of aim between the depictive and the processual sciences. 

It is true that what is ordinarily called science as distinguished 
from history, that is, the kind of science which resolves into quanti- 
tatively describable factors or operates with them, has practically 
no achievements to its credit in the plane of the superorganic. It 
might therefore be doubted whether such a science is possible in 
the superorganic plane of culture. It is certainly of the utmost 
importance to realize that whatever the processual method of 
science may accomplish with cultural material is as yet only a hope 
and a possibility. Assertions that anything definitely utilizable 
has been attained in this respect are delusions that prevent 
endeavor. But on the other hand analogy alone is sufficient to 
demonstrate the possibility, even the probability, of an “exact”’ 


science being developed which shall be able to deal with some 
effectiveness with civilizational phenomena. That such a science 
will always remain outstripped by the sciences that deal with the 
processes of the psychic, the vital, and the inorganic, experience 
leads us to expect; but the very development of these in their 


sequence renders the prediction of the impossibility of a true social 
science rash. 

There is no a priori reason visible, accordingly, why a science 
of cultural mechanics, or social psychology, or sociology is impos- 
sible; and inquiry shifts to the problem why this possibility has 
heretofore been so largely or wholly unrealized. That it is at least 
almost wholly unrealized is clear from the fact that it is difficult 
to encounter a student trained in the methods of the “exact” 
sciences who believes otherwise. Historians often incline to the 
same opinion; and even among professed sociologists there are not 
wanting those who admit that the attainments of their discipline 
are empty boasts, and who with all faith in its future are in present 
distraction as to the course it should follow. Sociology, in short, is a 
possible and indicated science, but actually is little else than a name 
and a claim. Why this is so is the question we face. 

The reply appears to be that sociologists have not contented 
themselves with operating in the plane or dimension of their 
material, but have attempted to force results by appropriating 
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processes determined in other planes and applying these to their 
special phenomena. Proceeding from the data of human history, 
they have recognized the fact that these might be capable of 
generalized interpretation as well as of concrete depiction. They 
have therefore set up their science, but having nothing forthwith 
to hand with which to fill its frame; they have reached into psy- 
chology and biology and the inorganic sciences to give substance 
to its emptiness. Thereby they have impeded, perhaps largely 
blocked, the slow and natural but alone healthy growth that 
might have taken place toward an understanding of the social 
factors that are contained in social phenomena. 

This tendency has been observable from the beginning. Comte, 
who coined the name “‘sociology,’”’ had a marked sense for the social 
as such. It is obviously the specifically new element in his work, 
his definite contribution to the thought of the world. The remain- 
der of his system is the materialistic monism of the preceding 
century; and his positivism is largely the symptom of the domi- 
nance of this view in his peculiar individuality. The very term 
sociology carries the fatal defect of the overshadowing of the cultural 
by the subcultural. A society—a typical eighteenth-century 
concept—is only an aggregate of individuals. The interactions of 
these one on another in no way carry us into another plane of 
phenomenal actuality, for every action remains an individual one. 
Culture, of course, is borne only by vitally and mentally organized 
beings aggregated into societies. But these individuals and 
societies are merely the prerequisite condition of culture, not its 
being. The word sociology is now of some age, and enjoys at least 
a certain fixity, although scarcely an unassailable repute. Unfor- 
tunate as it is, it may therefore perhaps be retained, much as 
“metaphysics”’ has long since acquired a definite significance of its 
own, independent of its etymology. But that the attempting 
founder of cultural mechanics or “social physics’? should have 
chosen for its designation a term referring, not to the entity or 
essence of culture, but to the extrinsic substratum of aggregation 
underlying it, reveals how far his brilliant and stimulating intuitive 
approximation was from attaining to a concept that was directly 
usable. 
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If Comte founded, Spencer established, sociology. It was he 
who first employed the word “superorganic.” Spencer certainly 
held the concept of culture. He speaks of a factor of social phenom- 
ena “‘the potency of which can scarcely be overestimated. I mean 
that accumulation of super-organic products which we commonly 
distinguish as artificial.” “These various orders of super-organic 
products .... ,”’ he says, ‘each acting on the other orders while re- 
acted on by them, constitute an immensely-voluminous, immensely- 
complicated, and immensely-powerful set of influences 
They gradually form what we may consider either as a non-vital 
part of the society itself, or else as a secondary environment, which 
eventually becomes more important than the primary environ- 


ment. 

But these superorganic products, or civilization as we should 
call them, are treated by Spencer absolutely on a level with sub- 
organic factors. His first words on the factors of social phenomena 
refer to the inorganic. 

The behavior of a single inanimate object depends on the co-operation 
between its own forces and the forces to which it is exposed Similarly 
with any group of inanimate objects. Be it a cartload of bricks shot down, a 
barrowful of gravel turned over, or a bey’s bag of marbles emptied 
is equally so when the discrete aggregate consists of organic bodies, such as the 
members of a species It is thus, too, with aggregates of men. Be it 


rudimentary or be it advanced, every society displays phenomena that are 
ascribable to the characters of its units and to the conditions under which they 


exist.? 


Social phenomena may be explicable by beginning with a 
comparison to a cartload of bricks; but it is clear that they will 
never be explained on a superpsychic basis in this way. In fact, 
Spencer thinks less frequently of culture than of the associations 
of individuals that carry culture. 

Of the social insects, Spencer says with sound discrimination 
that their societies ‘‘simulate social aggregates in sundry ways; yet 
they are not true social aggregates.” But the reasons given for 
this statement are the weakest that could be alleged: each aggre- 
gation of these insects is in reality a large family; and it comprises 


* Principles of Sociology, § 12. 2 Ibid., § 6. 
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sexlike classes of dissimilar structure and function instead of pro- 
moting the specialization characteristic of a true society.’ True 
as they are, these points are irrelevant. One of the characteristics 
of culture is precisely that it is independent of organic kinship. 
It can be carried wholly by individuals of the same ancestry, and 
just as wholly by unrelated individuals. The same holds true of 
the other traits mentioned. Civilization certainly permits of 
specialization, but just as certainly can take a form in which the 
differentiation of individual activities is minimal. Nor is culture 
incompatible with the existence of classes of unlike structure. 
It is true that the only hereditarily given classes among the bearers 
of culture are the sexes. Yet in principle there is no difference 
between a society composed of two or one composed of six sexes, 
and a culture resting on a human species of a plurality of sexes is 
more easily conceivable than such a species. The real differences 
between the cultural society of man and the cultureless pseudo- 
society of the ants and bees fail to impress Spencer. That the 
social insects do not learn or acquire knowledge as groups; that 
they totally lack tradition; that substantially all their activities 
are inborn and determined by organic heredity, or depend on indi- 
vidual psychic experience acting upon hereditary faculty; in short, 
that they totally lack any body of “superorganic products” that 
is carried along from individual to individual and from group to 
group independent of the nature of these individuals and groups— 
all these essential characteristics of the superpsychical, or cultural, 
Spencer passes over without a word. We must indeed credit him 
with some foreshadowing anticipations of an understanding of the 
superorganic; but he certainly lacks an active conception thereof. 

So at all points of his Sociology. ‘The primitive man, left 
to himself, necessarily concludes a shadow to be an actual exist- 
ence.”? Perhaps; perhaps not; but if true, the fact is purely a 
psychological one. ‘Fear, when joined with a pre-established 
belief, produces illusions supporting that belief.”* “As the notion 
of a ghost grows from that first vagueness and variableness indi- 
cated above into a definite and avowed idea, there naturally arise 
the desire and the endeavor to propitiate the ghost.’* “Anyone 

t Ibid., § 3. 2 Ibid., § 56. 3 Ibid., § ot. 4 Ibid., § 147. 
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who remembers the horror a child shows on seeing an adult put on 
an ugly mask, even when the mask has been previously shown to it, 
may conceive the awe which a rude effigy excites in the primitive 
mind. The sculptured figure of the dead man arouses the thought 
of the actual dead man, which passes into a conviction that he is 
present. And why should it not?’* ‘Encouraged then, by the 
changes he daily sees, and not deterred by such cognitions as long- 
accumulating experiences establish, the savage yields to any sug- 
gestion, however caused, that a creature has assumed a different 
shape’*—and hence is an animal-worshiper. “While the fear of the 
living becomes the root of the political control, the fear of the dead 
becomes the root of the religious control.”’ Granted the truth 
of all these statements, it is clear that they explain only the psychic 
basis of the social phenomena involved, not the phenomena them- 
selves. They may or may not be excellent psychology; they are 
not sociology. So far as they explain superorganic facts at all, they 
explain them by destroying their specific superorganic character. 
In the main, however, Spencer is occupied with tracing a far- 
reaching analogy between actual organisms and “social organisms.”’ 
It is true that he continually points out that the resemblance is 
only analogical. But he enters upon it in such detail that the 
general effect upon the world has been almost equivalent to a real 
resolution of social phenomena into organic causes. It is impossible 
to discuss for hundreds of pages the similarity of societies and 
organic beings without leaving in the minds of all but thoroughly 
critical and self-controlled thinkers the conviction that societies 
are organic, or at least that they resemble organisms so closely 
that the resemblance is their most noteworthy characteristic. 
Indeed the very length and systematization with which Spencer 
deals with the analogy makes it evident that he has little else to 
present upon the topic of social phenomena, except now and then 
an isolated founding of a cultural activity in a directly psychic 
activity, or scattering interrelations of social phenomena with 
social phenomena. Of course Spencer was a philosopher, and his 
philosophy attempted a universal synthesis. To such a synthesis 
an endlessly ramifying analogy lends itself better than a consistent 
t Principles of Sociology, §§ 157, 158. 2 Ibid., § 166. 3 Ibid., § 200. 
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distinction of phenomena according to their kinds. On the ground 
of his main purpose there is therefore no quarreling with him over 
his choice of treatment of social data. But this very motive is 
sufficient to render his sociology fundamentally unsociological. 

The science since Spencer has criticized him for his emphasis 
of the organic. But it has either followed Spencer’s usual method 
or expanded his occasional plan of explaining from the mind of 
man or combined the two procedures. Sociologists in general now 
favor a psychological rather than a biological basis for their work, 
and congratulate themselves on having attained it. When they 
deal with concepts such as the “consciousness of kind,” it is evident 
that they are concerned, not with any social phenomenon, but with a 
psychic factor in the beings that carry social phenomena. The 
only part of this concept, consciousness of kind, that relates in any 
way to the superorganic is contained in ‘‘kind”’; and even here the 
idea is only of the species or of an aggregation of organisms. In 
fact, the attitude of modern sociologists is defined by themselves 
as being one that looks chiefly to psychic interpretations in place 
of the vital parallelisms of Spencer. They attach especial signifi- 
cance to the “necessities” or ‘‘interests” from which social phe- 
nomena are thought to spring: hunger, the desire for relaxation, 
the inclination to power, and the like. And in the main they deal 
with the state, its classes or societies as such, and their organiza- 
tion, not with their products; that is, with social phenomena in the 
original and narrow sense of the word, which makes a society 
an association or collection of individuals, not with those much 
more pervasive social products that are describable as cultural 
phenomena. 

In short, conflicting as are its impulses and pronouncements, 
sociology today is still on the basis of Spencer as regards the 
essential matter of interpreting its data in terms of actualities other 
than the actuality of these data. In varying disguise it falls back 
upon the psychic and the organic, and thus remains in principle 
as far from being truly sociological as was Comte when he believed 
himself to be resolving human history into mechanics. There is 
also no great difference between the sociologists and Wundt. 
They begin with economics, history, or law, and apply psychology. 
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He commences by creating a social psychology out of individual 
psychology, and then brings social data into apposition with it. 
Neither school begins and ends in the superorganic field. 

Of course there have been brilliant efforts in sociology, ingenuity 
as well as keen apperceptions. Just so, Dr. Haeberlin’s estimate 
of the Elemente der Voelkerpsychologie cannot be rated by any 
anthropologist as exaggerated. Wundt’s book is a work marked 
by ethnological insight of a degree of penetration and imagination 
that far surpasses the qualities brought to their labors by the major- 
ity of professional ethnologists. But this proves only the astound- 
ing ability of Wundt as a personality sufficiently endowed to achieve 
high distinction in more realms than one. It proves nothing as 
to his method, because it is precisely by disregarding the method 
which he champions in theory that Wundt has accomplished his 
brilliant tour de force, as Dr. Haeberlin remarks. Nor is such an 
effect unique. The essence of Comte’s views is almost universally 
rejected as forced. No one now accepts his principles or employs 
his method. And yet it is difficult to find a more truly historical 
interpretation and a more thoroughly sociological analysis than 
pervade much of the discussion of definite cultural phenomena in 
the book on “Social Physics” in the Positive Philosophy. From 
first to last it is in despite of their professed method that sociologists 
and social psychologists have now and then evinced a surprising 
mastery of the understanding of civilization. 

As a science sociology must be judged by the fruit of its methods 
as exemplified in the labors of the rank and file of its adherents, 
not by the occasional talented feats of its exceptional temperaments. 
As a science it may be said to have produced nothing, because it 
has short-circuited itself. Being aware that psychology in its 
most mechanistic aspect resolves into physiology, and physiology 
into chemistry, sociologists have thought that the ultimate of 
knowledge lay in their grasp if they but reached out for it. Convert 
social phenomena into psychic processes, and not only is sociology 
set as a crown upon the other sciences, but all science is one, and its 
final foundation is permanently laid. Such has been the faith, 
dimly unformulated or loudly proclaimed, which sociologists have 
held. 
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And therewith they have cut off the flow of energy that might 
have animated their work, and turned it back into itself. They 
have practiced weak psychology or a feebler biology when they 
might have developed a healthy sociology—crude and rude, no 
doubt, but promising in the vigor of its youth. Synthesis of all 
knowledge, or of an undeveloped portion of it to the main body, 
is a program that may be fruitful for philosophers, or for experts 
in a long-developed science. To intending founders of one it is 
a vanity. Here the professional philosophic paternity of sociology 
in place of a truly scientific source is evident. The “‘science”’ 
was created by two philosophers as a capstone needed to complete 
their edifices. And their successors have been successors in their 
very footsteps more largely than pioneers who sought their own 
new way, stimulated only by the vision of the two first great 
leaders. Not only Comte and Spencer, but Wundt, stake their 
all on “synthesis”; and many a humbler follower attempts to 
explain all that is social and all its relations to all else. Sociologists 
have preferred asserting sovereignty over a vast domain to exercising 
itina fragment thereof. In consequence they have been pretenders 
when they might have been governors. 

Such overreachings are not rare in the history of science. They 
defeat themselves into sterility, and later generations know little 
of their course. There are examples still in progress. Eugenics, 
in spite of the solid foundation in the facts and laboratory methods 
and successful interpretations of genetics and statistical investiga- 
tions, is a program that short-circuits itself in proposing outright 
to attain social ends by organic means instead of seeking to know 
more exactly the rejations of the social and the organic. The 
opinion that races of men differ as potential factors of social effects— 
an opinion which many men of science only re-echo from the rumble 
of the undiscriminating unconscious thought of the age—is another 
negation of an extraordinarily important subject of inquiry, as a 
result of the uninvestigated pretension that the resolution of 
the social into the organic is established. The doctrine of use 
inheritance—though here the damage is mainly to biology— 
belongs in the same class, as an attempt, through the substitu- 
tion of pseudo-social for organic factors, to consider the great 
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problem of variation within heredity settled instead of attack- 
ing it. 

Of course there can be little doubt that connections between the 
superpsychic and the planes of phenomena that underlie it will 
ultimately be established in the most satisfying degree. But it is 
one thing to have this faith, another to build a science upon its 
profession. Sociology needs a specific sociological content and 
specific sociological methods if it is to be sociology. This obvious 
truism should not need statement—but it does need it. Sociology 
has renounced its realm to the sway of bastard psychology and biol- 
ogy almost as consistently as it has vociferated its right to this 
realm. Reared in concrete misapplications of philosophic system- 
atization to scientific material, it has never yet freed itself from 
the influences of its origins, has not seriously endeavored to become 
one of the array of the sciences, but has attempted to leap into a 
place of prerogative among them, while proclaiming itself their 
summation. 

But this aberration does not deprive it of its position, if there is 
one due it. And the actuality of cultural phenomena once granted, 
there can be little doubt that a kind of mechanics of the factors of 
civilization is as possible, as finally inevitable, as a narration of the 
phenomena of civilization. Only, the indispensable condition of 
such a mechanics is that it must attempt to be a pure mechanics 
of the superpsychic. The empty failures of the past may prove 
nothing else: they do establish that if sociology is to be produced 
it must follow a more ascetic procedure. 

Dr. Haeberlin appears to take a different position when he speaks 
of a relation of psychology to history “much the same as that of 
physics to physiology. Historical phenomena are interpreted 
psychologically as physiological processes are interpreted in terms 
of physics.”’ The four planes of reality are recognized in these 
statements; but the factors of the superpsychic are postulated as 
psychic. That Dr. Haeberlin is no mere disciple of the current 
sociology is clear from his emphatic declaration that from the point 
of view of culture history the individual “is history, he is society.”’ 
No remark more clearly admitting the actuality of the superpsychic 
could be uttered. Dr. Haeberlin’s view differs from that here 
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outlined only in its refusal to concede that an analysis of the 
phenomena in any one of the four planes into their factors, and the 
determination of processes, are theoretically possible within that 
plane. He seems to see processes as operating only in a plane 
lower than that of the phenomena in question—which is like denying 
reality to the factors and processes that have been discovered in 
Mendelian behavior of organisms because these factors and pro- 
cesses are stated in organic instead of chemico-physical terms. 
If Mendelian genetics, unreduced to chemistry, has any significance, 
the a priori possibility of superpsychic processes being isolated 
and revealing a similar significance and utility cannot be denied; 
unless the actuality of superpsychic phenomena be denied, which 
Dr. Haeberlin does not do; or unless it be specifically maintained 
that superpsychic phenomena have an actuality, indeed, but that 
they are exceptional in that their factors and processes are deter- 
minable only in underlying planes. This latter would be a strange 
position to maintain. It may therefore be concluded that by the 
“psychology”? which Dr. Haeberlin exalts as the correlate and 
inescapable ally of culture history, he means not so much individual 
or “psychic”’ psychology as social or superpsychic psychology, 
in short, sociology. It may be suspected that his non-distinction 
of these two “psychologies,”’ at least as potentialities, is due to the 
failure of social psychology, that is, a mechanics of social phenom- 
ena, to be developed to date. 

That Wundt’s efforts prove that ‘‘a non-historical psychology 
of culture, a folk-psychology, is likewise a misconception,” is a 
belief that has already been commented on as significant only for 
Wundt’s method, and not for the theoretical possibility of such a 
psychology. 

Dr. Haeberlin further evidently does not distinguish between 
the explanational and the depictive method of science within the 
same plane, but holds the explanational part of psychic and super- 
psychic science—which he appears to consider a unit in the sense 
of the German concept Geisteswissenschaft—to be psychology, and 
its depictive portion culture history. This interpretation would 
seem to be indicated by his opinion that, while folk-psychology has 
no justification, the history of culture “is intrinsically associated 
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with a psychological point of view.” But what this intrinsic 
association can be, is difficult to conceive, unless it be the very 
relation which has been advocated in the foregoing pages. 

As to the method of Graebner, who, according to Dr. Haeberlin, 
pretends to “solve the problem of the relation of psychology to 
history by ignoring it,” and attempts “history without psychol- 
ogy,” it appears rather that this is an understatement of the case 
against this student and his colleague Foy. It can be said of them 
without undue exaggeration that they endeavor to interpret social 
phenomena without interpreting their processes, and that any 
procedure which involves nothing for its successful manipulation 
but a bundle of facts and the power of arithmetical subtraction 
is not enough of a method to solve the problems of a new science. 
On the other hand, it is only fair to realize that Foy and Graebner 
hold a clear and potentially productive attitude in their unqualified 
refusal to admit factors of individual psychology into their anaiysis 
of cultural phenomena; and the value of this aspect of their method 
cannot be overestimated. Their work may perhaps be fairly 
described as resting on the enterprising and perfectly legitimate 
desire to organize an explanational science of culture or sociology 
operating wholly within the superpsychic realm, but that their 
attempts in this direction are as crudely hasty and insufficient as 
they are valiant. 

It would appear, then, that there is no evident reason, either 
in principle or in the fact that efforts have so far been largely 
impotent, why a science that shall formulate social processes in 
terms of social factors is impossible. And there is some reason, in 
the analogy furnished by the interrelations of the other sciences, 
to believe that such a science is possible, provided only that it con- 
sistently views social phenomena and forces as cultural, and not as 
aggregations or products of psychic phenomena and forces. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY 
Secretary of the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has 
received many inquiries for data regarding educational efforts 
looking toward prevention of disease, and prevention of total or 
partial blindness in particular, as put forth by the extension depart- 
ments of the various universities and colleges throughout the 
United States. Realizing that nearly two hundred schools and 
colleges have adopted extension courses, and that they are thus 
reaching hundreds of thousands of persons and exercising a tremen- 
dous influence in educating the public in these matters, the Com- 
mittee has made a study of their methods with special reference to 
its own co-operation with these extension departments. Out of 
this study has come this account of the university extension move- 
ment of today as it manifests itself particularly in promotion of 
public health. 

Prior to 1890 little consideration was given to the question of 
extension teaching. The American Lyceum, founded in 1831, had 
carried out some work of this nature, and in 1874 the establishment 
of the Chautauqua idea offered wide fields for action; but it was not 
until the last decade of the nineteenth century that the forming of 
university extension centers in the United States began widely to 
influence the public. In 1890 a committee of representative colleges 
and universities of New York urged the Regents to introduce 
extension teaching as a part of the state system. In the same year 
the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
organized in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps the minds that conceived this method of giving the 
educational advantages of the college curriculum to thousands who 
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could not otherwise have been reached beheld in a vision something 
of the far-reaching influence of such a movement, but surely it has 
outrun even their greatest hopes of achievement. 

As arranged in the curricula of the present day, university 
extension teaching is intended to reach five classes of people: 
(1) those who have not had college training and have little hope 
of future opportunity to attend the regular academic course; 
(2) those who have had some college work, but have been obliged 
to drop out before completing the course; (3) those who hope to 
go to college in time, and desire to fit themselves to accomplish the 
prescribed work within the shortest limits of actual attendance; 
(4) those who have had the benefit of college training, but desire 
to increase their efficiency by continued intensive work; (5) busy 
people who like study as a recreation. 

Extension teaching falls into five general classes of procedure: 
(1) the providing for extension teaching within the radius of the 
university, arranging it at such hours that students occupied during 
the working-day may avail themselves of the opportunity offered; 
(2) the forming of extension classes throughout the state in which 
courses are offered at a nominal fee, trained university professors 
constituting a faculty; (3) the sending out of material from the 
university center as desired by various localities; (4) the sending 
out from the university center a corps of trained men and women as 
lecturers and demonstrators chiefly in connection with agricultural 
work; (5) correspondence courses. 

It must be understood in the following exposition that no 
college or university doing extension work limits its usefulness 
to any one of these methods; many combine several, and make 
every effort to meet the demands for extension teaching in whatever 
way the needs are best satisfied. The examples given have been 
selected because they present courses of work along the lines indi- 
cated and are typical of various sections of the country. 

The first method is pursued chiefly by large colleges and univer- 
sities, particularly in the eastern states. The reason for the 
selection of this type is that the university believes that it can 
obtain the best results where it is possible to use all its resources at 
first hand. This is particularly noteworthy in the case of chemical, 
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biological, and psychological laboratories and technical libraries. 
Consideration is also given to the fact that in well-populated states 
colleges and other educational facilities abound; hence the need of 
extension centers beyond the college radius does not arise. 

Columbia University forms an excellent example of this type of 
extension work. Including its department of Teachers College, it 
offers to its extension students 470 courses covering a vast range of 
interest. Of these, 49, or practically 10 per cent, deal with subjects 
relating to personal or community health; for example: 


Hygiene 75.—Sanitary science. Lectures and demonstrations; 2 points. 

This course includes a general survey of the fundamental principles of 
sanitary science and disease prevention, and their application to water supply, 
milk, general food supply, disposal of sewage and garbage; air supply; the 
problems of tenement and factory sanitation, and the spread and control of 
contagious diseases. Brief attention will also be given to the problem of rural 
hygiene, the preventive factors in constitutional disease, personal hygiene, 
and the social and economic aspects of health problems; the functions and 
methods of the Board of Health will be discussed and the use of vital and 
sanitary statistics." 


For the year 1916-17 no less than 1,455 students took advantage 
of these health courses. These students represent a wide range of 
states and communities, and many will doubtless return to their 
home centers to carry on their work. The influence of nearly 
fifteen hundred students equipped to meet the special health 
problems of their environment cannot fail to have widespread 
results. 

The second method of extension teaching is in use largely in 
the middle and western states, where it seems peculiarly fitted to 
the needs of wide areas. Wherever a number of people interested 
in a subject can be gathered together, the university makes every 
effort to arrange a center. 

In 1915-16 Ohio University had 77 such centers, with a registra- 
tion of 1,459 students. Two lectures were given each week of the 
course during a term of fifteen weeks, and a credit of two semester 
hours was allowed for satisfactory work. A registration fee of 
$5.00 was required. The center furnished the place of meeting, 


* Teachers College Bulletin, 1916-17, p. 25. 
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including light and heat, and, in cases of considerable distance from 
a railroad, the means of transportation. The university arranged 
for the instructor and for a small traveling library of the books 
necessary for the course. The work was the same as that given 
in the regular classes of the university. 

For the year 1916-17, the university offered 42 courses, 3 of 
these, or about 7 per cent, dealing with sanitation and the health 
problems of home economics. Classes will be formed in subjects 
not scheduled, provided fifteen students register. 

The third method is employed in various sections of the country, 
but is found particularly adaptable where, as in the preceding 
method, large areas are to be covered. It has the advantage of 
reaching a far greater number of people, but is not so well suited 
to intensive personal achievement. 

In this type co-operation is requested between the university 
and all educational and civic activities in the state. The university 
represents the supply center, and the entire state creates the 
demand. The school, society, class, or other organization requests 
to be placed on a circuit arranged by the university. Material 
is sent out from the university as a center to all organizations 
interested. The University of California, at Berkeley, exemplifies 
this method of work in the activities of its Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion. This bureau circulates three types of material; stereopticon 
slides, motion-picture films, and exhibits. The first two are sent 
out only on requisition, and are returned to the university after 
each showing. In the current year about one hundred centers 
throughout the state are making use of these. 

The exhibits, called traveling exhibits, are kept constantly on 
the road, being studied weekly by from 350 to 400 pupils. In 
addition, the exhibits are called to the attention of the community 
at large, and an invitation to inspect them is issued. Seventy-two 
centers are using such exhibits. 

These exhibits may be prepared on any subject of educational 
value that meets with the approval of the Bureau. The object is 
to give the large percentage of those who never reach the university 
some conception of the world’s industries and products, and like- 
wise any work of a sociological nature that may be made the subject 
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of an exhibit to give an idea of what is being done to alleviate 
suffering, poverty, etc. Naturally, many of these touch upon 
health problems. A few such exhibits, taken at random, include 
the manufacture of bread covering all the details to the finished 
product, steps in the manufacture of optical lenses from rough glass, 
application of first aid, the manufacture of automobile tires, etc. 
The Bureau is including in the current year a special exhibit on 
the causes and prevention of blindness and is circulating through- 
out the state a set of slides prepared by the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

The fourth type of extension teaching is used largely by agri- 
cultural colleges, particularly in the southern states. The work 
is chiefly in rural communities, and the needs of these differ so 
widely from those of an urban population that it has been found 
advisable to adopt an entirely new scheme of extension teaching. 

The general plan is to take the county as a unit and place in each 
of these divisions a county agent, or farm adviser, to work with 
the local organization. Many colleges add to this staff of agents 
a woman home demonstrator for each county to take charge of 
the home economics. She organizes the community into clubs 
for the special study of problems relating to the home; she visits 
the clubs periodically and gives demonstrations on canning, 
sewing, cooking, first aid, sanitation, personal and community 
hygiene, etc. 

The state agricultural college of Virginia is furnishing programs 
for 1,150 community or civic leagues. The program planned for 
February and March, 1917, worked out in co-operation with the 
board of health, covered the general subject of ‘‘ Health of the Home 
and Community.”’ In February the 25 county agents discussed 
home sanitation, and in March, personal hygiene. 

The state agricultural college of Alabama has 60 white farm 
demonstrating agents, 12 negro farm demonstrating agents, and 
25 women county agents. Thus one college alone is sending out 
97 trained demonstrators and lecturers to get personally in touch 
with general and individual rural questions and carry university 
training to the very doors of those unable to take advantage of it 
at its source. Special attention is paid to community health 
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problems, and much has been and is being done to decrease and 
prevent malaria and typhoid fever. 

The fifth type of extension teaching needs only a word of 
explanation. It is designed primarily to meet the needs of two 
classes of people: first, those whose work is of such a nature that 
attendance at classes held at any regular time or place is impossible; 
second, those who desire personal instruction by means of written 
or printed communications for various reasons of convenience. 
Thus the University of Chicago in its extension work permits a 
correspondence course to be taken where there are conflicts of hours 
in the courses selected. This method of instruction was employed 
in correspondence schools long before it became a part of university 
extension work, and many universities now combine it with other 
methods. 

Several colleges are carrying out interesting lines of work adapt- 
able to almost any college or university program. It may not be 
amiss to cite a few cases. 

The University of North Carolina furnishes a unique example 
of extension teaching in its health conservation. The postgraduate 
department of the Medical School gives, in co-operation with the 
board of health, courses in medicine for practicing physicians in 
the home towns of the physicians. These courses consist of lectures 
and clinics in some special phase of medicine under the direction 
of an acknowledged expert in that field brought from one of the 
centers of scientific progress. He goes to the doctors practicing at 
home, instead of having one or two go to him for a week or so of 
clinical work. 

In the summer of 1916, a group of towns was selected reasonably 
close together, with satisfactory train schedules. A class of 
physicians, varying from 8 to 20 in number, was formed in each 
from the town itself and the surrounding country. A one-hour 
lecture was given to the group in town A on Monday morning, and 
a two-hour clinic held that afternoon. The same plan was followed 
in town B on Tuesday, town C on Wednesday, and so on through 
the week, the lecturer returning to town A the following Mon- 
day. By this method the time and energy of both lecturer 
and class were conserved. Two such courses were given, both in 
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pediatrics: one, a course of 16 weeks, in the eastern part of the 
state, conducted by Dr. Lewis Webb Hill, of Harvard University; 
the second, a course of 12 weeks, in the western part of the state, 
conducted by Dr. Jesse R. Gerstley, of Northwestern University. 
About ninety physicians took advantage of each course; the tuition 
fee amounted to about $30.00. Asmall laboratory was maintained 
in connection with each clinic, a formal record of attendance was 
kept at the class meetings, and an examination was given at the 
close of the course. 

The greatest difficulty encountered was in getting clinical 
material. It is believed that this can be obviated in the future by 
giving more attention to the subject at the outset of the course, 
and by making definite arrangements with the physicians to provide 
this material as part of their regular class work. 

It is suggested that courses of shorter length could be instituted 
on such subjects as require special brief treatment, wherein a group 
of possibly two or three towns would be interested. 

Yale University, although it has no established extension work, 
conducted in 1916-17, through the newly established Department 
of Health, a survey of the health and sanitation of the city of New 
Haven. 

The School of Applied Social Science of the Western Reserve 
University has arranged for a division of municipal administration 
and public service, including a department of family welfare and 
social service. It offers a special course for public health nurses. 

Bryn Mawr made a special study of occupational diseases in 
two of the leading hospitals in Philadelphia, with the result that 
a clinic for occupational diseases was established in one of them. 
Nurses and social workers in the city are evidencing particular 
interest in this work. 

The State University of Iowa has a department of child-welfare, 
one of its chief objects being to arrange exhibits for the use of 
women’s clubs, churches, and other social agencies. 

The state agricultural college of North Dakota includes a 
trained nurse on its staff of university extension workers. 

The College of the City of New York is being congratulated on 
a law, lately passed by the legislature, by which it is able to open 
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its doors to every mature resident of New York City who wishes 
to avail himself of theoretical and practical instruction along 
advanced collegiate lines, without necessarily passing formal 
preliminary examinations. Over twenty-five hundred students 
have enrolled. The Board of Trustees is prepared to offer to the 
public any educational advantage it deems wise. The new work 
of the college is to meet the educational demands of all mature 
residents, and also to give training for public service. 

To meet adequately conditions arising from extension teaching, 
colleges and universities have much to learn. In the college proper 
the faculty soon realized the necessity for safeguarding the health 
of the student, not only by providing for medical and hospital care 
in cases of actual illness, but by preventive measures such as phys- 
ical examinations and training, regular lectures on hygiene and 
kindred subjects. In extension work the problem was less tan- 
gible; the people reached were not, in the majority of cases, of 
college age and residence, and hence could not be subjected to 
college rules. The present-day emphasis on high health standards 
had not made its impression on the public. As soon as the demand 
for a better understanding of health measures manifested itself 
colleges doing extension work began to consider the possibility of 
meeting it. One of the first lessons learned by the university was 
that unnecessary duplication is waste, and efforts were immediately 
put forth to ascertain systematically the resources already at hand 
for the asking. This investigation brought to the fore, not only 
the willingness to co-operate on the part of those organizations 
well known to the public, but likewise the interest of hitherto 
unsuspected forces. 

It is impossible to attempt to list all the organizations through 
which the colleges are co-operating to carry on extension work. 
For purposes of suggestion a few may be mentioned: the state and 
local boards of health, Red Cross societies, nurses’ associations, 
anti-tubercular agencies, national, state, and city committees on 
child-welfare, the National Education Association, national labor 
associations, national and state committees for the prevention 
of blindness, charity organizations, social and welfare associations, 
civic leagues, village improvement societies, women’s clubs, parent- 
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teachers’ associations, etc. Foundations such as the Rockefeller 
and Russell Sage, having devoted intensive study to particular 
lines, are essentially qualified to co-operate. 

It is interesting to note that, particularly in the work of those 
colleges and universities dealing with rural communities, health 
problems are assuming new aspects; requests for instruction are no 
longer limited to the prevention or cure of disease in the animal 
and vegetable life of the farm. Community and civic betterment 
are demanding at least equal attention. 

If, in the first few years of this new undertaking, the “aris- 
tocracy of scholarship”’ looked somewhat askance at the plebeian 
zeal of those reaching out eagerly for the advantage of college 
training, and if, in response to that very eagerness and lack of 
discrimination, second-rate material was offered to extension classes, 
the patient influence of time has mellowed the former attitude, and 
the very advance made by the work has educated the understanding 
public to demand and receive the best that can be obtained. 
Surely extension teaching, reaching as it does a class of people 
often more eager to take full advantage than the average regular 
college student, is its own excuse for being. 

Of course it is to be regretted that the university extension 
student cannot always enjoy the advantages of the campus with 
its social and ethical influences. The saying is attributed to Dr. 
Eliot that just to lean up against the walls of Harvard for four years 
is, in itself, a liberal education; but so much is now being offered 
to the extension student that, even without the prop of material 
walls, he may be liberally educated and, in many instances, may 
look upon one of the great universities of the world as his Alma 
Mater. 

The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has 
to offer for co-operation in extension teaching the following: 

1. Literature giving the results of intensive studies on: 

a) General causes of blindness. 

b) Ophthalmia neonatorum (babies’ sore eyes). 
c) Midwives. 

d) Wood alcohol. 

e) Trachoma. 
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f) Industrial eye accidents. 

g) Motion pictures and eyestrain. 

h) Saving the sight of school children. 

. Exhibits and slides to illustrate the foregoing. 


3. Lecturers to give talks on various phases of the subject “of 


prevention of blindness. 

. Outline lectures for general use. 

. The energy and resources of the Committee in undertaking 
new studies to prevent the loss of that most precious of the 
senses—the sight. 
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ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR IN FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS* 


THE NOLLY FAMILY 


IRENE CASE anp KATE LEWIS 


In 1915 there was brought to the notice of Dr. H. C. Stevens, 
of the Psychopathic Laboratory of the University of Chicago, a 
history of ten related families who had all applied to the Lower 
North District of the United Charities for aid. For over half a 
century these people had been living either wholly or in part on the 
city. They offer an interesting study in the effects of environment? 


t From the Psychopathic Laboratory, University of Chicago. 

2 Owing to the present confusion of terms, it is thought necessary to make clear 
the use of the words “inheritance” and “‘environment”’ as used in this paper. By 
inheritance is meant organic resemblance between parent and offspring, which is due 
to the transmission of traits through the germ cells, in accordance with Mendel’s law. 
This law presupposes: (1) that inherited traits depend upon “determinants” which 
are the causes of unit characters; (2) that certain unit characters are dominant and 
certain are recessive; (3) that the determinants are segregated in the germ cells. 
Prevailing biological opinion holds that these determinants are independent of environ- 
ment, although the experiments of Tower and others seem difficult to reconcile to this 
view. 

By environment is meant the sum total of external stimuli which act upon an 
organism. The doctrine of Weissmann, that the germ plasm is not influenced by the 
changes in the somatoplasm which are brought about by external stimuli, is still 
generally held. The experiments of Stockard upon the effect of chronic alcoholic 
intoxication of guinea pigs demonstrate conclusively that defective offspring result 
from this environmental factor. Are these defective offspring the result of environ- 
ment or inheritance? According to the usual conception of the meaning of these 
terms, they are due neither to the one nor to the other. It is not inheritance, because 
there is no organic resemblance between parent and offspring, and furthermore because 
the result is not according to Mendel’s law. It is not environment, for the reason that 
the stimulus (alcohol) did not act upon the organism which showed the defect, but 
upon one or the other of the germ cells of the parents which gave birth to the defective 
offspring. We need, therefore, to distinguish from Mendelian inheritance those cases 
of defective offspring which result from the action of environmental factors, acting 
upon the somatoplasm of the parents and indirectly upon their germ cells. For this 
effect we have in English noname. The Germans call it Keimschidigung. We might 
call the condition gonadic injury or gonadic abiotrophy 
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and what is commonly known as heredity. Certainly the stress 
that has heretofore been placed on this subject by Goddard, 
Davenport, Dugdale, and Estabrook would incline to the latter 
as the more important factor, though Davenport is fair enough to 
say that “indeed there is no conflict between environment and 
heredity; each is a factor in all behavior. Environment affords 
the stimulus; heredity determines largely the nature of the react- 
ing substance; the reaction, or behavior, is the resultant or product 
of the two. The great mistake that social agencies have made in 
the past is that they have overlooked the constitutional or the 
heredity factor of the reaction.” But he goes on to say that “the 
chief value of a detailed study of this sort lies in this: that it demon- 
strates again the importance of the fact of heredity.” Why should 
he say that it demonstrates the importance of the fact of heredity 
more than it demonstrates the importance of the fact of environ- 
ment? The present report would not go so far as to assume that 
environment is the cause, but the statistics given surely offer proof 
that environment is the chief cause in this particular group of 
families at least. 

Nearly all the members of this group originated in Ireland, for 
the most part coming from the county of Galway. In this country 
they have seemingly become segregated in one district of the city 
a district known for its poverty, shiftlessness, drunkenness, and 
general dependence upon the county. Some members of the group, 
if they have not come directly to Chicago from Ireland, come by 
way of St. Paul or Pittsburgh, to which places they occasionally 
return. 

In a general view of the families, shiftlessness stands out 
prominently. In the stories to the United Charities the men say 
that they make money, but that the women don’t know how to 
spend it, while the women complain of non-support and drunken- 
ness. This is not altogether inconsistent with the fact that, so far 
as we have been able to gather, in Ireland these people belong to 
the small-farmer class, and here they are plunged into the narrow, 
crowded districts of lower city life, making their living, not in tilling 
the soil, but as untrained laborers, the first to be thrown out of 
work. 
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The result of all of these conditions is alcoholism, leading to 
loose morals, syphilis, feeble-mindedness, and, in a few instances, 
criminality. It is a noticeable fact that alcoholism is for a great 
part found among the women, who have apparently been led to 
this by their poverty, while in other cases the women are the sup- 
porters of the family. The cases of feeble-mindedness that appear 
are apparently sporadic, and if there is any predetermined char- 
acter it is alcoholism, the result of the environment in which the 
people live. 

FAMILY HISTORIES 

In 1878 the father and mother of Family I came up before the 
United Charities seeking aid. They had before this time received 
aid from the United Charities, but were apparently self-supporting. 
The man, however, had fallen off a building and had broken his 
arm, and his wife was expecting confinement. They wanted money, 
coal, and provisions. The man seemed honest and sober, but the 
United Charities did not think that they would ever make wise use 
of money. There were four children: 

The first child (I1) married a laborer. Both were born in 
Ireland. In 1899 they appealed to the United Charities for aid. 
The family seemed to be in fair condition. The husband was 
tubercular. On a later application for aid he showed the effects 
of drinking. The children were dirty and half-clad and showed 
the effects of carelessness and the lack of proper food. The wife 
was found to be shiftless and a drunkard. There were seven 
children: 

The first (I[1 A) was for a while the only support of her entire 
family. She made $2.00 a week at housework, and on this her 
mother and father and the six younger children lived. After a time 
she married a laborer and started in on another harder struggle to 
live and keep sane. 

I1B worked in a factory, but was compelled to give up on 
account of heart trouble. She finally married an Italian. 

I1C was sent out by his mother to work as soon as possible; 
though old enough, he was unable to get work because he was so 
small. Later on, the family lived on his earnings. He died of 
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I1 D and I1 G (boys) were both normal. 

Ii1E and I1F (boys) were both feeble-minded. When 
examined, their bodies were covered with eruptions as a result of 
vermin. 

The second child of Family I (I 2) and his wife were both born 
in Ireland. She apparently belonged to respectable people, who 
were able to make a good living. In 1906 they applied to the 
United Charities for aid. The man was out of work. They were 
evidently clean people in good condition. The man had been work- 
ing on a building and had fallen and had brokena rib. The woman 
looked like a “low” kind and appeared overworked and underfed. 
The entire family drank. In 1914 they all looked shiftless and 
dishonest and of a degenerate type. The man was advised to go 
to the Poor Farm, but refused. There were five children and one 
miscarriage: 

The first child (I 2A) was undetermined. 

I2B was a wild, unmanageable girl. The United Charities 
suggested that she be taken before the Juvenile Court, but this 
was not done. In 1914 she died at the Polyclinic Hospital, after 
giving birth to an illegitimate child. 

I2C was feeble-minded, having been judged to be from one 
to three years old mentally. She is now under institutional care. 

12D, a boy, died in infancy. 

I2E, a miscarriage. 

I 2F (a girl) was apparently normal. 

The third child of Family I (13) married twice. She and the 
first husband were both alcoholic. From this marriage there were 
two sets of twins; one of each set died. Of the other two, one was 
undetermined, and the other sexually delinquent. Her mother 
could not control her, and she was sent by the Juvenile Court to a 
home for delinquent girls. The second husband was normal, and 
both children of this union were normal. 

The fourth child of Family I (14) was alcoholic. In 1909 his 
wife came to the United Charities saying he had broken his leg. 
Although she was pregnant, he let her go out to hunt for work while 
he spent his time drinking. There were four children, all unde- 
termined. 
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The second related family in this group (Family II) was small. 

II 1 was insane. 

II 2 married a woman of the same family name (III 1). She 
was alcoholic and much given to carousals. Finally, after “giving 
her a beating,” her husband left her. There were two children, 
both undetermined. 

Of Family III, the first child (III 1) married II 2, referred to 
above. 

III 2 was an inveterate drinker, often out of work. The four 
children were sickly from lack of proper nourishment. 

III 3 was undetermined. 

Family IV came here from St. Paul. They had five children: 

IV 1 was the first husband of 13. Both were alcoholic, as has 
already been stated, and one of the children was sexually delinquent. 

The second child of Family IV (IV 2) married an alcoholic. 
There were a large number of children in the usual poverty. 

IV 3 was alcoholic. He married V5, a feeble-minded woman. 

IV 4 and IVs (boys) were undetermined. 

These children of Family IV were cousins of the children of 
Family II. 

In Family V there were five children, all of whom were alcoholic 
and one feeble-minded. 

The first child (V1) married IV 2. He was a hard drinker. 
His lungs became affected, he gave up work, and the family lived 
on three dollars a week that the oldest daughter made. In 1902 
he died from the effects of drinking. 

V 2 was killed by falling down stairs when drunk. 

V 3 was a suicide. There were six children, all undetermined. 

V4 and his wife were both alcoholic. Of their seven children: 

V4A was sexually delinquent. Her twin sister (V4B) was 
feeble-minded. V4 <A’s teacher in the public school said that she 
was pretty and intelligent, but lacked concentration, and her 
attendance was irregular. She spent part of her time with three 
Polish girls who were taken into the Juvenile Court, being found 
with an Italian. 

V 4C died in infancy. 

V 4D was a feeble-minded girl. 
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V 4E was a normal girl. 

V 4F was undetermined. 

V 4G, a boy, was sick almost all of the time. 

This family finally had to be helped when the husband deserted 
in ———-. He came back, but had to be sent to the Bride- 
well, as he was both destructive and cruel at home. Though she 
signed his release, as soon as he was back he commenced beating 
his wife, saying that she was immoral. He finally developed 
delirium tremens. The children were continually being sent to 
the saloon for beer, sometimes as often as six times a day. They 
were also found begging from the commission houses. The land- 
lord finally refused to let the family stay in the house. 

The fifth child of Family V (V5), a feeble-minded girl, married 
her cousin, IV 3, who was alcoholic. They had one child, sex 
undetermined. 

In Family VI the father was a second cousin of the father of 
Family V. There were four children in Family VI, two of whom 
are dead, and the other two apparently normal. 

The oldest child, VI 1, had six children, two of whom are normal, 
and the other four undetermined. 

Of Family VII, the father was a cousin to the children of Family 
VI. He was tubercular, and four of the nine children were tuber- 
cular. The youngest child died at the age of one day. There were 
two miscarriages. The father was continually out of work and so 
was unable to care for the children, who were greatly neglected. 

In Family IX, [X 1 and [X 2 were undetermined. 

IX 3 and her husband were both alcoholic. They had nine 
children: 

IX3A, IX3B, IX3E, and IX3H (all girls) were undetermined. 

IX 3 C, IX 3D, IX 3 F, and [IX 3G (all boys) were normal. 

IX 3 I, a boy, and the youngest child, was a social delinquent. 

IX 4, alcoholic, married an alcoholic woman. The sanitary 
conditions under which they lived were horrible. The wife was 
accused by her husband of being a poor manager. All of the eight 
children were extremely neglected, and the oldest girl, epileptic. 

IX 5, a tubercular man, married X 2, an alcoholic woman. 
There were five children, the sex of three of which was undeter- 
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mined. Soon after the father had died of tuberculosis, the son 
(X 2A) died of the same disease. Just before the father died, 
the United Charities discovered that four were sleeping in one bed. 
The mother seemed to have no conception of sanitary living. In 
1914 the daughter (X 2 E) died of tuberculosis. 

IX 6 and IX 7 were undetermined. 

In Family X, X 2 was referred to above, having married IX s. 

X 3 was an alcoholic man. Of the ten children, X 3H was 
feeble-minded, X 3 E was underdeveloped, and X 3B known to 
be normal. The others were undetermined. After the death of 
the father in 1912, the older married girls took care of the younger 
children. X 3B married a teamster. There was a continual fight 
with poverty, and the children were underfed, the oldest boy feeble- 
minded. 

X 4 was undetermined. 

X 1 married a sister of the wife of X 3. She could neither read 
nor write and was extremely shiftless. The children were much 
neglected. The second child (X 1 B) was tubercular, and the eighth 
child (X 1 G), feeble-minded. The others were undetermined. 

Now, what does this chart mean and what do these family 
histories show? Goddard traced out very much in detail the 
lineage of the Kallikak family and derived from it conclusively, 
as he thought, the fact that feeble-mindedness is inherited, irre- 
spective of other factors. It was a Nemesis from which there was 
no escape. Yet time after time he cites cases of alcoholism and 
of syphilis which must of necessity have had a very determining 
influence on the physical well-being of the child. He objects to 
any conclusion being drawn from Dugdale’s work on the Jukes, 
because here there is only one side of the question in evidence. 
What he thinks is'necessary is that there be two different strains, yet 
so connected that any inference drawn must be from the difference, 
as was done in his Kallikak Family. Dugdale does at least give 
us examples of those who, placed in better environment, have 
improved on their ancestors. 

The chart shows a few more hopeful signs in the treatment of 
these people, for it demonstrates that certain causes are removable. 
With the exception of two families, all were alcoholic. In all cases 
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where both parents were alcoholic there always resulted one or two 
offspring who were feeble-minded or sexually delinquent. Besides 
these cases of the direct influence of alcoholism, no doubt the in- 
stances of insanity, suicide, tuberculosis, petty crime, epilepsy, and 
malnutrition are attributable to the same cause, either directly or 
indirectly. With the exception of one case, all the families show a 
laxity in maintaining themselves in a way demanded by society. 
In some cases this is a matter of utter incapacity; in others, of pure 
perverseness. The men of the families seem unable to find and 
to keep a job; the women are shiftless, dirty, and untruthful; 
the children, uncared for. This whole investigation, then, tends 
to bring out the lack of training on the part of these people. More 
equal opportunities of education would doubtless tend to make 
them better members of the community and at least self-supporting. 

The conditions of life under which these alcoholics live increase 
the retardedness of the children and their underfed condition. 
Money that should be spent for food and clothing is spent in revelry 
and drunkenness. A drunken father comes home and so frightens 
his family that they lock themselves away from him. He destroys 
all the furniture and throws away the clothing. The children 
cannot go to school, and they are put down as “retarded.” They 
lose interest and finally start on their own questionable careers. 
Sexual delinquency under such conditions becomes inevitable. 
What place have high ideals in such a community? Where is 
shown the good of striving against natural tendencies ? Such ideals 
do not and cannot exist. 

In no one case can it be proved from the chart that the feeble- 
mindedness shown can be traced to an antecedent case of the same 
kind, but in every instance the taint of alcoholism has appeared. 
There is shown an example of a tubercular father followed by tuber- 
cular children in the proportion laid down by the Mendelian law, 
upon which Goddard lays so much stress. More exactingly is 
there shown the fact that alcoholic parents are invariably followed 
by some feeble-minded offspring in the strict sense of the word and 
by others who are unfit to push ahead in the world. 

The weaknesses produced by the alcoholism were intensified 
where consanguinity entered into the question. This influence is 
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noticeable when the question is one of sexual immorality. Yet, 
had these cases been taken out of their surroundings there is no 
particular reason for inferring that the predisposing sexual delin- 
quencies could not have been overcome by a certain amount of 
social pressure. In the cases of feeble-mindedness resulting, as 
in every instance shown, from alcoholic parents, the germ plasm 
concerned could not have remained unimpaired. 
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A Social History of the American Family from Colonial Times to the 
Present. By ArTHUR W. CALHOUN, PH.D. Vol. I, Colonial 
Period. Pp. 348. Cleveland, Ohio: Arthur H. Clark Co., 
1917. 

This interesting and handsomely printed volume gives promise, when 
the work is completed, of a well-planned and scholarly investigation of 
American family life in its various aspects and in its successive stages of 
development. The second volume, we are informed, will cover the 
period from the Declaration of Independence through the Civil War, 
under five main heads: “The Influence of Pioneering and the Fron- 
tier,” ‘The Rise of Urban Industrialism,” ‘The Growth of Luxury and 
Extravagance,”’ “The Culmination of the Régime of Slavery,” and “The 
Consequences of the Civil War”; while the third volume “analyzes the 
factors that have consummated the revolution of the family during the 
past fifty years,” laying stress “on the advance of industrialism, urban 
concentration, the growth of the larger capitalism, the immigrant inva- 
sion, the passing of the frontier, the intensification of the struggle for the 
standard of living, the movement of rebellion and revolution represented 
by such manifestations as feminism and socialism, the development of 
volitional control of family evolution, and the outlook for a democratic 
future.” 

In the outset the reader of this volume is impressed by the author’s 
clear and dignified prose and by the logical analysis which the attractive 
headings of its twenty chapters reveals. A chief merit of the book is the 
systematic or compendious discussion of related topics, many of which 
have been separately dealt with by preceding writers. Together with 
new materials, the author has freely used illustrations gleaned from the 
sources by his forerunners, for instance by Mrs. Earle. Of course this is 
largely unavoidable in a general treatise. There is a dearth of exact page 
and volume citation of source-extracts, so that, even with the aid of the 
appended “bibliography,” one is sometimes unable to know just where 
they are to be found. 

The discussion opens with two introductory chapters giving a rapid 
sketch of “Old World Origins.” In handling this topic Dr. Calhoun 
believes that “brevity is warranted’”’ by the appearance of Goodsell’s 
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recent History of the Family. Accordingly the first chapter, dealing with 
“The Wider Background” of European conditions before and after the 
Reformation, rests almost wholly on secondary authorities. Luther is 
cited only at second hand; and there is no reference to the vast Continen- 
tal monographic literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
relating to sex, marriage, and divorce. Surely it would have well paid 
to exploit the rich mine of Luther’s writings in this field. However, the 
author’s method has produced an entertaining and useful chapter. In 
particular, here and elsewhere in the volume, stress is laid on the eco- 
nomic factor in the Protestant Revolution. “The movement that is 
known as the Reformation had a strong economic element. It signified 
the rise to power of a new sovereign—the industrial, mercantile, com- 
mercial middle-class—which had long been falling heir to the power 
slipping from the hands of a decadent feudal aristocracy. Since the 
Reformation the moneyed type has dominated the world.” 

The “Specific Sources” for England’s share in the “Old World 
origins” of family institutions is treated in the second chapter. This is 
a vigorous and lively discussion, based in part on the Paston Letters and 
later sources, and in part on the best secondary works; but one misses 
any first-hand reference to the Fathers of the English Reformation. 
Surely careful delving in the formidable mass of their writings, as col- 
lected by the Parker Society, would have yielded precious materials. 
Only one or two points made by the author in this chapter can here be 
mentioned. Here he urges: 

The later Puritanism distorted childhood. Méilton’s father, though a strict 
Puritan, was not harsh to his children, but the poet was the embodiment of 
unreasonableness and cruelty. The seventeenth century in Europe was the 
age of precocity. The Puritans, as we shall see in the colonies, were ready to 
promote this tendency. The fear of infant damnation made necessary the 
earliest possible conversion of the child. 


Characteristic, too, is the discussion of the influence of Holland on 
American domestic life, notably through the advanced position of the 
Dutch women. 


The women of the Dutch Netherlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were more highly educated, better protected by the laws, and more 
prominent in station than any of their contemporaries. On the wife’s judg- 
ment, prudence, foresight, everything hinged. In business, women’s opinions 
were sought and valued. They often engaged unquestioned in business inde- 
pendent of their men-folk. Holland was the only country where boys and 
girls were educated alike in the same schools. 
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Chapters iii to vii, inclusive, are devoted to family conditions in the 
New England colonies. A very good sketch of “Courtship and Mar- 
riage”’ goes over the ground already covered in more detail by other 
writers, but with some new illustrations from the sources. More inde- 
pendent gleanings from contemporary records render the account of the 
“Prestige and Functions” of the New England family attractive and 
helpful. Good use is made of the inimitable Diary of Judge Sewall; but 
neither in this chapter nor elsewhere, apparently, is there any reference 
to his Letter-Book. The discussion of the “Position of Women in the 
New England Colonial Family” shows that, “‘inasmuch as the husband 
was the patriarch, woman found in matrimony but limited freedom.” 
Small provision was made for the education of females. “In 1788 
Northampton voted not to spend any money on the education of girls.”’ 
Among “the Puritans no spirit of chivalry prevailed. The Massachu- 
setts Colony had a law that women suspected of witchcraft be stripped 
and their bodies scrutinized by a male ‘witch-pricker’ to see if there 
was not the devil’s mark upon them.” Excessive breeding was a heavy 
burden to Colonial womanhood. “Green, the Boston printer, had thirty 
children. William Rawson had twenty by one wife.” Cotton Mather, 
in admiration, says: 

One woman has had not less than twenty-two children: whereof she buried 
fourteen sons and six daughters. Another woman has had no less than twenty- 
three children by one husband; whereof nineteen lived unto men’s and women’s 
estate. A third was mother to seven-and-twenty children; and she that was 
mother to Sir William Phips, the late governor of New England, had no less 
than twenty-five children besides him. 


A Plymouth gravestone reads: “Here lies with twenty small 
children.” The laws touching women’s property were relatively liberal. 
The citations for the brief account of women’s work in the Colonial period 
do not include any mention of Edith Abbott’s admirable Women in 
Industry, nor acquaintance with the kind of sources made use of by her. 
A good account of the “status of children” is followed by another on 
“Sex Sin and Family Failure in Colonial New England.” In the latter 
the author has made diligent use of a variety of sources and secondary 
writings; but no attempt has been made to exploit the great mass of 
Massachusetts court records which are so rich in materials for a discus- 
sion of sex questions. 

To family institutions in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware four short chapters (pp. 153-214) are given; while southern 
family life receives more detailed treatment. In this part of his book 
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Dr. Calhoun has rendered his most important service. Relatively the 
field was unworked. It was not needful so often to travel paths already 
well beaten by others. In eight chapters, with citation of much new 
material, are considered: ‘‘The Family Motive in Southern Coloniza- 
tion,” “ Familism and Home Life,” “Southern Courtship and Marriage,”’ 
“Regulation and Solemnization of Marriage,” ‘‘Woman’s Place in the 
South,” “Childhood in the South,” “Family Pathology and Social 
Censorship,” and “‘ Servitude and Sensuality in the South.” The volume 
closes with a few words on the “French Colonies in the West.” 

This creditable investigation will increase the swiftly rising interest 
in the history and the functions of the basic social institution, and 
readers of the first volume will welcome the two instalments which are 


to follow. 
GEorRGE E.tiotr Howarp 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. Translated by Joseps I. 
KELLY and JOHN Liste. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 577+xiv. $5.00. 

The most recent addition to the very valuable “ Modern Criminal 
Science Series” is this English translation of Ferri’s monumental work. 
Although Ferri’s contribution to the doctrines of the positive or Italian 
school is familiar to every student of criminology from digests, reviews, 
and commentaries, yet the possibility of following in detail his argu- 
ments, explanations, and illustrations will be very welcome to those who 
are not linguistically qualified to do so in the original. 

The volume begins with a series of editorial introductions by William 
W. Smithers, Charles A. Ellwood, Quincy A. Myers, and the author. 
Especially helpful to the general reader is Professor Ellwood’s unbiased 
and discriminating appreciation of Ferri’s work and its general place in 
the scheme of criminology. 

Ferri’s work itself is divided into five parts: an introductory section 
on “The Positive School of Criminal Law”’; Part I, “ Data of Criminal 
Anthropology”’; Part II, “Data of Criminal Statistics”; Part III, 
“Positive Theory of Penal Responsibility”; Part IV, “Practical 
Reforms.”” Under these heads the author discusses almost every phase 
of the problem of crime and its control. It is manifestly impossible in 
such a review as this to summarize in even the most cursory way the 
painstaking, critical, and exhaustive analyses of these questions which 
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the author presents. Probably the greatest single contribution which 

Ferri makes to his science is in relegating the doctrines of the anthropo- 
logical school to their proper proportions, and emphasizing the claim to 
consideration of the social and geographical factors in crime. This is 
not to say that he minimizes the importance of the anthropological 
factors. The existence of a criminal type he supports with a fervor and 
passion so great as almost to suggest a certain instability in his position. 
In fact, there is a polemic note running all through the book, particularly 
in the first sections, which seems a bit incongruous in a scientific work. 
There is also a touch of personal vanity which is saved from offensiveness 
by its naiveté as much as by the unquestioned authority of the writer. 

In carrying out his doctrine of the positive, not to say materialistic, 
causation of crime, Ferri is naturally led into the denial of free will and 
moral liberty. His discussion of these points is illuminating and interest- 
ing, though, as such discussions always are, unconvincing. In his view 
the criminal is just as truly a sick man as the lunatic or the consumptive. 
“Crime and insanity are both misfortunes” (p. 524). The basis of 
punishment is therefore the necessity of social defense. The element of 
resentment or retribution has no place. The theory of criminal responsi- 
bility is simply social accountability or material imputability. 

Ferri’s classification of criminals is well known and has become the 
accepted basis of discussion in much criminological writing. While not 
strictly logical, it serves practical purposes very well. The doctrine of 
criminal saturation is also familiar, and is a necessary correlative of the 
author’s interpretation of the causation of crime. 

Probably the most valuable, as it is certainly the most interesting, 
portion of the book is that dealing with practical penal expedients and 
reforms. Here the author’s sound common sense and balanced judgment 
show up at their very best. His intense scholarly interest in principles 
and theories does not, as so often happens, distort his vision of practical 
affairs. In fact, it is exceedingly interesting to note, in reading works of 
this kind, how little bearing the acceptance or denial of free will has upon 
the practical expedients for dealing with the abnormal members of 
society. Ferri is bound by no traditional reverence for such well- 
established expedients as the jury system, the cellular system of imprison- 
ment, etc. Each device is analyzed on the basis of its merits and 
approved or condemned according to its results. These passages should 
be of great practical value to administrators charged with the handling of 
criminals, and legislators whose duty it is to establish forms and routine. 
Throughout the book the author displays an impressive familiarity 
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with the works of other students in the field, whatever the nationality of 
the writer or the language of his productions. This is not the result of a 
mere clever facility in padding a book with erudite-seeming references 
and annotations, but of a genuinely exhaustive knowledge of the subject. 
The translators have on the whole done very well what must have been a 
very difficult piece of work. Occasionally a strange word or an esoteric 
idiom forces the reader to try to think just what the expression must have 


been in the original. 
HENRY Pratt FAIRCHILD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe. By LEon 
DomINIAN. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
American Geographical Society of New York. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. xviii+375. 

Mr. Dominian has produced an admirable book at an opportune 
moment. He discusses every European boundary whose readjustment 
on the basis of race or language will probably be an outcome of the 
present war; and he wisely goes beyond the titular limits of his subject 
to include the geographical distribution of races in Asiatic Turkey. 
Therefore, anyone who reads this book will be equipped to follow 
intelligently the peace negotiations at the end of the war. The author 
considers language the only reliable and practical basis of nationality, 
since physical characteristics of race are variable or evanescent. Lin- 
guistic boundaries, moreover, in the majority of cases coincide with 
natural physical barriers, and thus reinforced offer the surest bases for 
political frontiers. The result is a scientific defensive boundary which 
makes for peace: the unscientific boundary in an incubator of war. 
The historical development of each political frontier is traced in its 
relation both to geographic features and to the linguistic boundary. This 
historical sketch, with its insistence upon geographic factors, shows the 
linguistic area characterized also by related social features, such as 
customs, religion, architecture, and art. These are pure near the center, 
diluted near the outskirts, where contact with other peoples is made. 
Regions of extensive race intermingling are discussed in the light of 
geographic conditions. 

Maps of linguistic areas and of linguistic and political frontiers are 
abundantly interspersed through the text, while statistical tables from 
official census reports give the general bases of these maps. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the maps rarely show proportions of constituent 
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elements of populations in mingled border zones. The linguistic frontier 
is usually indicated by the old unscientific line dividing areas of majori- 
ties. This is particularly unfortunate in the important German-Italian 
linguistic boundary in the Trentino, where an adequate map should 
represent graphically the scattered patches or linguistic islands of popu- 
lation on either side of the generalized boundary line. The author com- 
manded the material for such a map in the Austrian census of 1910, cited 
in his discussion of the two political frontiers, respectively, offered by 
Austria and claimed by Italy in the early months of 1915, when Austria 
was trying to bribe Italy to keep out of the war. 

The author errs in his statement that “between twelve and thirteen 
million acres of first-class irrigation land were to be converted into 
productive areas’ in Lower Mesopotamia by the reclamation project 
of Sir William Willcocks. That famous engineer states in his report 
that while five million hectares, or 12,355,000 acres of alluvial land in the 
delta district of Mesopotamia are accessible to irrigating streams, the 
water supply in the Tigris and Euphrates combined suffices for only 
three million hectares, or 7,413,000 acres, while the entire reclamation 
project embodied in his report planned to recover for tillage only 1,410,- 
ooo hectares, or 3,484,110 acres, or little less than half the tillage area 
of Egypt (Sir William Willcocks, The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, pp. 5-0, 
46-52 [London and New York, 1g11)). 

Mr. Dominian’s book is written in a delightful style, which is char- 
acterized by felicitous choice of words and apt turns of expression. An 
ample bibliography bears witness to his wide research and to his sur- 


prising command of languages. 
ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The Political History of Poland. By Epwarp H. LeEwinski- 
Corwin. New York: The Polish Book Importing Co., 1917. 
Pp. xv+628. $3.00. 

The Polish question has been so completely neglected during the last 
fifty years that when the present war brought it again into the fore- 
ground there was practically no reliable literature in English. Except 
for a monograph by Professor Lord, not a single book or article pub- 
lished in English could satisfy even the most elementary demands of his- 
torical criticism. There was nothing but half-literary sketches and a 
few compilations based directly or indirectly upon German, sometimes 
even upon Russian, works, most of which are themselves second or 
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third hand, and almost all of which are as strongly biased as any pseudo- 
historical treatise aiming explicitly at justifying unjustifiable politics 
can be. Obviously the best method of meeting the present and future 
need would be the translation of a few standard Polish historical hand- 
books and a score or two of monographs; but this would require con- 
siderable time and a special organization.* 

Mr. Lewinski’s book fills thus, at least provisionally, an important 
gap. Its chief merit is a good selection and (except for a few unimpor- 
tant errors) an exact presentation of the data of general Polish history 
before and after partition. But the evident intention of the author was 
not only to correct by an impartial and objective statement of facts 
the innumerable absurdities concerning Poland which up to the present 
are current even among American scientists, but also to counterbalance 
the unjust appreciations of Polish national character and Polish culture 
which German historians have brought into fashion, and he uses the 
popular method of applying modern moral standards to the past, not 
realizing that an adequate explanation of the historical evolution of 
Poland would be its best possible justification and would besides enable 
the foreign reader to obtain a much clearer grasp of the whole field. 
Furthermore, a few brief characterizations of the content and meaning 
of Polish literary, artistic, scientific values would be preferable to mere 
complimentary epithets. However, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. 
Lewinski’s work happily unifies the characters of an interestingly written 
popular history with those of a good general reference book. The 
numerous pictures with which it is illustrated help to give a plastic 


image of Polish life, past and present. 
FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Vocational Educational Survey of Minneapolis, Minnesota. By 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 
Pp. 592. $0.65. 

This massive study was first published as a bulletin of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education—the organization 
which, in the ten years of its existence, has done so much to inform the 
* The Polish Information Committee in London has published during the last 


two years more than half a dozen short but well-documented original sketches and 
seems to be planning to translate some select historical works from Polish into English. 
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American people as to the country’s need of publicly supported voca- 
tional schools for the rank and file of workers, and which has succeeded 
to a considerable extent in bringing employers, employees, and educators 
into co-operation in proposing working plans and in getting local and 
state governments (as well also as the national government) to undertake 
their execution. In its present slightly condensed form the survey is 
published as a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This survey and its immediate predecessor, the Richmond survey, 
represent the culminating efforts of the National Society in both the 
fields of scientific inquiry and in propaganda. The survey was designed, 
on the one hand, to lay before the citizens of one typical community a 
complete exhibit of their local needs for vocational education as well as 
suggested means of meeting these needs; and on the other hand it was 
designed to provide for interested citizens anywhere a model method of 
inquiry which could readily be adapted to local conditions, both as a 
means of exhibiting local needs and also of evolving means of meeting 
them. 

The organization of the report, notwithstanding its magnitude, is 
a model of simplicity. Successive chapters are devoted to answering 
questions like these: Why the survey? To what extent is vocational 
education needed in Minneapolis? To what extent are public schools 
meeting this need? other agencies? apprenticeship? What vocational 
education is needed for the building trades? electrical workers? metal 
trades ? wood trades ? printing trades ? flour-mill occupations ? bakeries ? 
laundries ? garment trades? dressmaking and millinery ? salesmanship ? 
What is the need of art education ? of training in elementary agriculture 
and gardening ? for office work ? for homemakers? What can be done 
for vocational guidance ? 

To anyone who has observed the gradual and difficult emergence of a 
conception of vocational education as something radically distinctive 
from historic types of academic instruction and training, the pedagogical 
sanity and forthrightness exhibited throughout the inquiries and findings 
of the Minneapolis survey are refreshing and satisfying evidence that 
“the world do move.”’ The contributions of the regular elementary 
and high schools to vocational competency are analyzed for many of the 
employments considered. The fact that these schools do not and cannot 
have vocational aims except to an incidental degree is always implicit 
and frequently explicit in the findings; and this attitude is especially 
significant in those portions of the report which deal with manual 
training. 
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Perhaps the least satisfying portions of the report are those dealing, 
on the one hand, with highly specialized trades and, on the other, with 
education for the commercial callings—in the first case, apparently, 
because we have no background of knowledge and in the second because 
we seem to have too much of half-knowledge. 

In the analysis of highly subdivided factory processes—and these 
abound today in all large cities, even where some form of manufacturing 
is not the dominant local industry—it is constantly found that the work 
offered is apparently easily learned, but does not appeal to “bright, 
ambitious boys.” Nevertheless, the student of social economy must 
regard as inevitable the continued replacement of handicraft production 
by machine production of standardized products in almost all lines of 
work. The demands of war have only accentuated and perhaps brought 
into public approval tendencies in this direction that are far older indeed 
than the application of power to production. 

But the naive assumptions often made in the report that specialized 
workers do not need special vocational training seem to conflict badly 
with the known facts of labor turnover. In a broad sense most of these 
workers are not fitted for their work, even though to the onlooker the 
task done by them is one of utmost simplicity. There are, of course, 
many factors, moral, intellectual, social, physical, besides skill and 
bodily strength involved in “fitness for work.’”’ The worker’s knowl- 
edge of his own powers, limitations, and possibilities is certainly one of 
the most important of these. If the people who become the rank and 
file of workers seem to be “often boys of the subnormal class, or men too 
old for more responsible positions,” then further studies are required 
to ascertain whether the condition applies to the few or to the many, 
whether it is increasing or diminishing. 

The commercial callings, for all but a few boys and girls, are the 
“aristocratic pursuits,’ even if the compensation is low. But the aris- 
tocratic callings can always pick the best blood. Employers, and educa- 
tors too, often, reasoning in a sort of loose post hoc ergo propter hoc fashion 
have fallen into the habit of assuming that “a good high-school educa- 
tion’’ is frequently, if not always, the best preparation for commercial 
positions. Doubtless their experience has convinced them that the 
successful high-school graduate is the best person to employ, but in 
trying to generalize from this they fail to take account of the rigorous 
selective processes through which all children from twelve to eighteen 
are sifted by the schools. An approved high-school graduate is a highly 
selected youth, selected on the basis of native ability, especially, but also 
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largely on the basis of good physical nurture, good moral home environ- 
ment, etc. His success in life is practically assured. 

But even the Minneapolis survey assumes the virtue for vocational 
purposes of general high-school education. (There should be, of course, 
no disposition to question the importance of that education as contribut- 
ing to personal culture and good citizenship.) “If the boy can go four 
years to high school and then specialize in commercial training, so much 
the better for him”’ (in earning power, it is assumed). But there can be 
no warrant for this conclusion in any existing statistics. There is 
warrant for the conclusion that boys who can and do follow such a 
course succeed better; but that is a wholly different thing from saying if 
James Ferguson (a bright lad) or Henry Adams (a slow fellow) each 
“goes four years to high school”’ it will be better for him. The entire 
question obviously needs reconsideration, involving allowances for the 
selective effects of schools. 

These are criticisms of relatively minor elements of the report; 
as a whole, it is a credit to the city which made the investigation possible, 
to the society which directed the work, and to the individuals who, in 
many cases giving their services without compensation, executed the 


detailed studies. 
DAVID SNEDDEN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Trade Unionism in the United States. By R. F. Hoxte. With an 
Introduction by E.H. Downey. New York: Appleton, 1917. 
Pp. xxxvii+426. $2.00. 

This is easily the best book on trade-unionism in the United States. 
The explanation of this is to be found partly in Dr. Hoxie’s rare qualities 
of scholarship, his open-mindedness, and his extraordinary analytical 
ability, but principally in his viewpoint and method. His method is a 
significant departure from the ordinary method of studying trade- 
unionism. The ordinary method has been to confine attention solely to 
trade-union constitutions, journals, agreements, and other documents 
and by this means to elaborate the analysis of trade-union structures. 
Because Dr. Hoxie’s method was a departure from the ordinary method 
he fills a gap somewhat as Webb did for England by his Industrial 
Democracy. His work begins with a definite problem. He determines 
first what he wants to know and why. This seems commonplace enough 
when thus abstractly stated, but in practice his attitude is rarely found. 
His problem, moreover, is a problem of social welfare, of social control and 
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action. But he is opposed to simple solutions, sweeping generalizations, : 
and homiletics. He believes that control must be based on a thorough 
understanding, and in order to get this understanding we must know 
causes and make interpretations, and not be content with aimless 
analysis and description. This leads him to the study of functions— 
aims, policies, ideals, and attitudes. And the only satisfactory way to 
find out about these is by association with trade-unionists. This book 
is the result of close association with and study of men. It is not neces- 
sary to disparage the study of trade-union constitutions and other docu- 
ments, but Dr. Hoxie rightly insists that to confine attention solely to 
those documents is to neglect the most valuable sources of insight into 
trade-unionism. Thus his thesis is “If we want action, we can get it 
only through understanding men, not mechanical arrangements and 
relationships.”” His purpose, therefore, is to develop a psychology of 
this trade-union group. He does not make a mechanical application 
of abstract concepts, as presented by Trade, Baldwin, or any other social 
psychologist. He works out his social psychology inductively in contact 
with the people concerned. His book is valuable, therefore, in the whole 
field of general social psychology. Its method and point of view will 
be very useful in the study of any other special group or social movement, 
a such as farmers’ organizations, feminism, or socialism. It is not a cut- 
3 and-dried textbook which no one would read except under compulsion. 4 
: In fact, no book on trade-unionism will be as interesting and intelligible 


to the general public as this book, but it will be especially valuable to the 
p students of trade-unionism. It would be a mistake to teach a class in 
3 trade-unionism without at least making a trial of these methods of teach- 
* ing which Dr. Hoxie has devised and which are so rarely used or known. 


: Dr. E. H. Downey, who is better acquainted with Dr. Hoxie’s 
t method and viewpoint than any other man, has written a general inter- 
A pretation and explanation as an introduction. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


A Social Theory of Religious Education. By GEORGE ALBERT 
Cor. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xiii+ 
361. $1.50. 

In this book Professor Coe outlines most suggestively “the con- 
sequences for religious education which follow from the now widely 
accepted social interpretation of the Christian Message.” His analysis 
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of the situation is comprehensive and fundamental. The basis of the 
educative process is social interaction, and this also is determinative of 
the subject-matter, the order and use of the curriculum. On the philo- 
sophical side pragmatism is central for the new social idealism which lies 
at the root of all modern education. The aim of modern education is a 
more completely socialized individual. From this viewpoint he develops 
his conception of a socialized religious education, the object of which is 
to secure the “growth of the young toward and into mature and efficient 
devotion to the democracy of God and happy self-realization therein.”’ 
“There can be no effective religious education that does not increase 
the amount of effective, not merely sentimental brotherhood in the 
world.” 

The subject-matter of religious education is, then, to be regarded as all 
those phases of present-day endeavor having to do with social welfare, 
social justice, and a world-society, and the method of religious education 
must be actual participation of the younger generation with the older 
in these endeavors. Such a procedure will transfer the locus of effort, 
as far as the child is concerned, from a more or less selfish struggle against 
his own individual faults to a co-operative effort that seeks to attain 
personal development through an outgoing interest in helping someone 
else. The inner life of good-will, of tenderness, and of aspiration is a 
consequence rather than a cause of this outwardly directed desire to 
combat all those tendencies which combat the spirit of brotherhood 
among men. “Nothing in Christian education can be more funda- 
mental than participation of pupils with one another and with their 
elders in Christian enterprises, that is enterprises which aim at social 
welfare, social justice and a world society.” 

Through such a plan the author finds relief from the current futility 
of religious education which is conducted on the assumption that it must 
be confined to the imparting of certain intellectual contents through 
which, it is assumed, real religion may later be acquired by some sort 
of “catching process’’ instead of its coming through education in any 
genuine sense. 

From these basic considerations the author outlines the function of 
the church as an educative agency and a new theory of the curriculum. 
There follows a discussion of the psychological basis furnished by the 
human nature of the child, the development of childhood faith, the 
limitations of children, the social attitude as applied to the question of 
sin, and methods of achieving character. One of the most suggestive of 
the later chapters is the interpretation of religious education in the 
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family from this social viewpoint. The church school and the proper 
relation of the church to the democratic state is next considered, fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the problem of religious education within the 
denomination and the ways in which it transcends denominationalism. 
Finally, existing tendencies, as illustrated in the Catholic, the dogmatic, 
the ritualistic, the evangelistic, and the liberal types are suggestively 
reviewed from the social viewpoint. All in all the book is the most 
stimulating and vital treatment of the religious education problem that 


the present writer has ever seen. 
IRVING KING 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Religious Education and Democracy. By WALTER SCOTT ATHEARN. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. xi+394. $1.50. 

“Democracy,” the author contends, “will not be safe for the world 
till democracy learns how to make secular and religious education 
efficient and universal.” His book is an exhaustive survey and evalua- 
tion of existing efforts in religious education with a program for the 
future. He first examines various plans for correlating secular and 
religious education, leading to the conclusion that, while there is wide- 
spread interest in religious education there is no prospect of its being 
made a part of the public-school curriculum, but that some form of corre- 
lation between church schools and public schools must be worked out, 
and that any effective scheme of correlation will involve the co-operation 
of all the religious forces in the community unhampered by denomina- 
tional lines. He illustrates his plan in detail by the practical work 
undertaken in Malden, Massachusetts. He insists that “a complete 
community programme of religious education should be projected parallel 
with the community’s system of public schools, as fast as public senti- 
ment can be perfected to support it.” 

A critical survey of present agencies of religious education in which 
their overlapping and inefficiency is pointed out is followed by a con- 
structive program for the first steps toward effective unification. The 
book closes with a chapter on the work of the colleges and one on the 
work of the graduate schools and a discussion of what steps should be 
taken by these agencies if a real program of religious education is to be 
carried out. Among his suggestions are that genuine courses in religious 
education must occupy a more prominent position with other courses in 
religion and that there must be definite provision for research in the 
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field of religious education in order that trained leadership may be 
provided. 

The material of the book is well outlined and the phases of the argu- 
ment stand forth clearly. The book as a whole is a suggestive survey 
of present attainment united with a program for the future. 


IRVING KING 
UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


Wealth and Welfare in North Carolina (North Carolina Club Year- 
book, 1916-17). Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 
1917. Pp. 140. $0.25. 

The North Carolina Club, which works in affiliation with the depart- 
ment of rural economics and sociology of the University of North 
Carolina, and is composed primarily of students, has performed the 
useful labor of getting out a yearbook setting forth the social, political, 
and economic conditions of the state. Rural problems are emphasized 
and programs for betterment are indicated. The chapters concerned 
with “Wealth Produced by Carolina Farms,” “Factors Involved in 
Retention of Farm Wealth,” “Accumulation and Farms,” “Public 
School Properties,’ “Public Health Work and Charities and Correc- 
tions,” will be of particular interest to sociologists. The energetic 
leadership of Professor E. C. Branson is the inspiration of the yearbook. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School 
Union, 1780-1917. By Rice. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union, 1917. Pp. 501. $2.00 net. 

The American Sunday School Union was the most important 
organization in America for the development and propagation of the 
simple plan of teaching the Bible by the laity. While sectarianism was 
still bitter a century ago this movement united Christians in the effort 
to have the Bible taught in every community in the land. The teaching 
was crude, cruder even than the companion teaching in the day schools, 
yet there was a potent moral influence upon the pioneer life of America 
in this simple community gathering. Requiring no building, minister, 
nor equipment, it was possible to have a Sunday schoo! long before the 
church could become established. 
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The activity of the laymen was of high social value, and the organiza- 
tion of local, state, and national conventions gave great opportunity for 
the development of the abilities of a host of teachers and leaders. 

The centennial celebration afforded the opportunity for the veteran 
editor of the Union to present this compendious history of the Sunday 
school, in which he has borne a prominent part for fifty years. He 
writes as an advocate. He is not sympathetic with the modern move- 
ment in religious education. He still thinks of religion as a process by 
which “the heart is filled to its utmost capacity with the highest spiritual 
power,” as if a person could be thus stored with power in some mysterious 
way and then brought into human relations to apply the power. 

This book reveals clearly the inability of the Sunday school to meet 
as yet the new needs of our day. Interest is centered upon the Bible 
and upon conversion. It is not seen that religion is actually achieved 
in social living and that the Bible and all else are means to such living. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Citizenship, An Introduction to Social Ethics. By MILTON BENNION. 


New York: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xviii+181. 

The book is based upon lectures by the author to students in the 
Senior class of the high school and to the Freshmen of the University of 
Utah. The attempt to teach this subject in the secondary schools is the 
result of the feeling that society must have a large number of citizens who, 
while not social scientists, are keenly and intelligently interested in social 
processes. Professor Snedden in an introduction to the book remarks 
“that it recognizes the vital importance of bringing students into touch 
with controverted issues; and that it clearly exhibits the wide range 
of concerns with which the active citizen must be in touch.” This 
much is true. 

The problem in writing such a book is pedagogical, to make it simple, 
yet stimulating. There are 162 pages divided into thirty-five chapters, 
an average of fewer than five pages to the chapter. So numerous are 
the topics that none is considered in more than a cursory way. This 
condition is not necessarily fatal, but calls for questions that shall induce 
research, together with citations to the literature of the subject. But 
there are no citations and no bibliography, and the questions call merely 
for the mastery of the text. 
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Many questions are settled in an offhand manner, as witness the 
following: “Owing to want of vocational guidance, too many youths 
drift into non-productive vocations.” To be sure! And likewise into 
productive vocations. 

The reviewer feels that the book is needed and will do good. He also 
feels that it is a pity that the student should not be inducted into the 
work of men like Cooley, Ross, Veblen, Small, Thomas, Dewey, and 
Henderson. Access to these we regard as the minimum for teacher 


and student of social science in the high school. 
J. T. House 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Wayne, NEB. 


Newsboy Service. By ANNA Y. REED, Pu.D. Fifth in the series 
of “School Efficiency Monographs.” New York: The World 
Book Co., 1917. Pp. xxvi+175. $0.90. 

This painstaking examination of the vocational aspects of newsboy 
service is another evidence of the growing claim which vocational educa- 
tion is making upon public attention. It is based upon personal inter- 
views with 1,387 public-school boys in Seattle who were found to be 
newspaper or Curtis Publishing Company sellers or carriers. 

Her investigation leads Dr. Reed to the conclusion that “the school 
newsboy as an educational, moral and social type is an average boy.” 
It is true that he is subjected to degrading moral influences pecuiiar to 
the street, but these are largely counteracted by the practical arguments 
against yielding to them which are presented by his occupation. It is 
true also that individual instances may be found where weather exposure 
and irregular habits have led to physical injury, but no evidence appears 
to prove that these factors are necessary or usual accompaniments of 
the service. On the other hand, the work develops character qualities 
of important vocational value: perseverance, accuracy, promptness, 
reliability, courtesy, honesty, and thrift. In addition to this, practical 
business knowledge and principles are acquired which will be of worth 
in later callings of life. It is the author’s conviction that our public- 
school system has an opportunity which it should not neglect to develop, 
a high type of vocational guidance based upon the definite vocational 
experience presented by the large group of schoolboys in our cities who 
engage in newsboy work. 

This little volume impresses one as an admirable example of scientific 
accuracy and care in preparation. The obvious pains which have been 
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taken to avoid unwarranted conclusions is worthy of note. One who is 
not primarily interested in the subject-matter itself, which is an impor- 
tant addition to a comparatively undeveloped field, may nevertheless 
study it with profit because of the way in which the facts are presented. 


EARLE E. EUBANK 
Younc MENn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 


Social Rule—A Study of the Will to Power. By Etste CLews 
Parsons. New York: Putnam, 1916. Pp. iii+18s5. 


In this little volume Mrs. Parsons is sketching the influence, upon king 
and beggar alike, of social conventions. She believes that “the bulk 
of our surplus energy, energy beyond that applied to sustaining life, 
expresses itself in ruling others.” The illustrations are drawn largely 
from our own society and present times. The wisdom or folly of existing 
programs is not considered. The existence of this desire to rule, whether 
directly over others or indirectly and vicariously over others or even 
over self, is the fact to be demonstrated. 

With this as her thesis the author surveys the social position and 
treatment of such varied groups as “Juniors,” “women,” “slaves and 
servants,” “wage-earners,” “backward people,” “animals,’’ “gods,” 
“the dead,” “self.” 

The volume, though broken and sketchy, is very readable. It 
abounds in bright, quotable sentences and occasional suggested inter- 
polations which are most stimulating. I cannot resist the impression 
that the contents will some day form a chapter in a larger work which 
must lie in the author’s mind. It does not pretend to be a final state- 
ment even of her views. It seems rather to be experimental, a drive 
in a new and promising direction. This makes criticism difficult, if not 
unwarranted. Our curiosity is aroused as to the later synthesis. 

It is to be granted that the author has established the main fact— 
the existence of the “will to power.” The relative share this may have 
in the many situations described is yet to be determined. Even as it 
stands, the book will be an excellent basis for many a lively discussion. 

That the rulers are ruled by customs as well as the subjects is clearly 
shown. Vicariousness, Mrs. Parsons feels, is one of the most important 
factors in social control. “More than any other principle it keeps the 
ruling classes in power.”’ “ Multiple gratifaction’’—that is, the securing 
of satisfaction in several ways by one process—stands second. 
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The earlier bonds are loosened. Now comes the possibility of many 
new tyrannies practiced in the name of social science. She sees as the 
avenue of escape from this danger the application of science to nature 
rather than toman. We must shift the desire to control away from the 
regulating of persons to the development of nature. In this way our 
desires will be stimulated, our sense of power increased, and the results 
made beneficial. Through this will come, not social constraint, but social 
freedom. 

I have enjoyed the essay, and would commend it to others seeking 


fresh and invigorating reflections on everyday topics. 
KELSEY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Monopoly and Competition. By Homer BLosser REED, Pu.D. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1916. 


This book deals with three problems: (1) ‘The Change from Private 
to Public Morals with Carriers’; (2) “The Change from Private to 
Public Morals with Large Industrial Combinations”; (3) “The Change 
from Private to Public Service Methods in Determining Prices.” 

In dealing with the first problem the author points out the evils 
and injustice resulting from the bargaining of the carrier and shipper 
and how at first the courts were inclined to consider each case from the 
point of view of precedent in judicial decision and how this point of 
view changed to a consideration of the case on grounds of “common 
good and public interest.” In furnishing the evidence of the injustice 
of free competition the author describes in some detail cases with which 
readers of economic literature are familiar. 

In the second problem—the change from private to public morals 
with large industrial combinations—the author shows the abuses 
resulting from permitting the law of free competition to hold sway, 
and illustrates this from the practices of the American Tobacco and 
the Standard Oil companies. In each case a monopoly was established 
by “means of low prices at competitive points and high prices at non- 
competitive points through which the losses on the former are recouped.”’ 
The author gives some attention to the methods employed, including 
the use of bogus independent concerns, rebates, espionage, etc. The 
views of the conservative and liberal judges in interpreting law are 
contrasted. The former holds that “there is no difference in kind 
between the business of a private individual and that of a large corpora- 
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tion,” while the latter claim that business is “affected with a public 
interest’’ and that a very large corporation is affected as much with a 
public interest as the state itself and that consequently its practices 
should be definitely controlled by the state. 

On the subject of price determination the author concludes that so 
long “as the monopolist is left free to bargain individually with each con- 
sumer there is no equality and a free and fair contract is impossible.” 
“We must abandon the view that the business of a large industrial com- 
bination is a matter ‘ private interest and private law, and on the 
contrary, we should t.cat them as public service corporations required 
to operate under the laws governing a business of that nature.” 


J. E. HaGerty 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Human Welfare in Chicago. By Harvey C. Carpaucu, Editor. 
With an Introduction by JoHN BarToN Payne, President 
South Park Commissioners. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1917. Pp. xvi+262. $1.50. 

This book, which the author describes as a “summary,” is a work of 


commendable local patriotism. It had its origin “in the belief that the 
people of the city of Chicago are the peers of those of any other city in 
humanistic work, and that the extent of such work was not realized 
by those who were entitled to credit for its performance.” 

The ten chapters summarize the work that the city and the people 
are doing in the fine arts, music, education, secular and religious philan- 
thropy, neighborhood work, and public recreation. 

Some of the striking facts noted in this volume are: The people of 
Chicago spend $30,000,000 a year for music. This isan estimate. The 
public schools have, in round numbers, 325,000 pupils, and its costs 
$14,000,000 a year torun them. It is estimated that there are between 
2,500 and 3,000 blind persons in Chicago for whom the public library 
has a collection of 1,370 volumes in raised letters. The game of baseball 
“is not well organized” in Chicago, but the city provides 108 public 
ball diamonds. 

Chi-2go has 12 child-welfare associations, 37 day nurseries, 60 insti- 
tutions for dependent children. There are 43 institutions which find work 
for the unemployed, 16 institutions interested in industrial welfare, 
4 organizations for “vocational placement,” 46 shelters and homes, 
69 hospitals and homes for convalescents, 11 institutions for defectives, 
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27 agencies for moral reform, including 5 temperance societies, 17 social 
settlements, 9 organizations for community betterment, 14 social centers, 
45 agencies for relief and family rehabilitation, and 17 thrift and loan 
associations. Altogether there are approximately 775 agencies in Chicago 
engaged in some sort of “humanistic” work. 

This is a useful book, not merely for the information which it gives, 
but as indication of how much there remains to be known about the 
institutional life and the corporate activities of a great American city. 

RoBerT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Conditions of Labor in American Industries. By W. JETT LAuck 
and EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1917. Pp. xi+403. $1.75. 

This book presents the findings of two investigators for the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. It presents a view of conditions 
of wage-earners in manufacturing industries. The material is confined 
to these industries because “comparable data for workers in trade 
(with some exceptions), transportation, and agriculture have not been 
found available.” The material is presented under the following 
chapter headings: (1) “The Labor Force”; (2) ‘Wages and Earnings’’; 
(3) “Loss in Working Time’; (4) “Conditions Causing Irregular 
Employment’”’; (5) “Working Conditions”; (6) “The Wage-Earner’s 
Family”; (7) “Living Conditions”; (8) “The Wage-Earner’s Health’’; 
(9) “The Adequacy of Wages and Earnings.” There are no new or 
startling disclosures in this book. Its value for the student of labor 
problems consists chiefly in the fact that here is assembled a useful body 
of descriptive material, re-enforced by up-to-date statistics, on conditions 
as they actually exist in industry today. The book contains a number of 
evidences of careless proofreading—perhaps the most glaring example is 
found in the fact that p. 182 is identical with p. 188. 

ROBERT Fry CLARK 

PaciFic UNIVERSITY 


Society and Prisons. By THoMAS Mott OssBorn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 246. $1.35. 
This is a human document and at the same time an important con- 
tribution to the science of penology. Mr. Osborn is the foremost 
contributor to the art of prison management just because of his humane 
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attitude plus an understanding of the sciences of criminology and 
penology. His experience in managing prisoners compelled him to 
protest against all theories of “criminal types” and “classes” and every 
other physical or psychical classification. He contends that the prob- 
lem is moral more than either physical or psychical and does not find 
that the average of either physique or mentality Mong first offenders 
of prison age is much below that of humanity at large. He did find, 
however, that prison discipline made for lowered vitality of both body 
and mind. 

The recidivist is the key to the prison problem according to his 
analysis. With from 60 to 70 per cent of the convicts recidivists and 
theories of criminal types exploded it was not difficult to fix responsi- 
bility for the chronic offender upon the “education” he receives in 
prison; the prison itself, instead of curing the criminal, makes him a 
hardened offender. It is not difficult to understand why prison dis- 
cipline has failed to redeem the criminal; it offends every principle 
involved in the psychology of moral education or character-building. 
The problem of the prison is not that of avenging society or punishing 
the criminal per se, but of redeeming him to society through an enforced 
period of re-education. If society thirsts for punishment as a revenge, 
let it be assured that the best type of modern prison, with its isolation 
and system of confinement, is ample punishment to any human being 
who is compelled to undergo it. 

The rapid modification of prison management now taking place is 
due in no small degree to Mr. Osborn’s work. It is no doubt suffering 
from simulations that still hold on to the fundamentals of the old type 
of hard prison discipline and from failure to appoint Osborns instead 
of politicians as wardens. The whole program may be summed up by 
saying that the prison may redeem men to society by making the 
prisoners a society in which they learn to govern themselves and thus 


become fit to live under government. 
A. W. TAYLOR 
BIBLE COLLEGE 
CoL_umBiA, Missouri 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Social Ideals and Social Progress.—In the individual, growth from unconscious- 
ness to consciousness marks the line of evolution. Social evolution, likewise, is pro- 
gression from instinctive to intelligent action. Indeed, the society which reaches 
truth through error is advanced over that which stumbles upon it through emotion, 
because intellectual development is the means by which, and the end for which, 
society exists. And yet, in the name of evolution and of reason we have been warned 
against certain tendencies in modern social legislation. We are told that the forces 
inherent in the social organism—blind, unconscious though they be, the “merciless 
discipline of the struggle for life” —have created society and perpetuated it, and will 
of themselves produce the ideal race. But the value of ideals for social evolution can- 
not be thus negated on evolutionary grounds. The appearance of a new social ideal 
is a psychical variation, as truly a product of the evolutionary process as any physical 
modification of structure. The formula of evolution must be broad enough to include 
ethical man. But furthermore it is illogical to contend that individuals who attempt 
to attain their ends through conscious effort should collectively will that the realization 
of social ideals should be left to be determined by an unrestricted struggle for life, 
the character of which is necessarily fatal to many things which they consider necessary 
to social progress. Social evolution will naturally follow the line of individual evolu- 
tion until its most important fact becomes that of conscious action toward definite 
ends. Though this is a state of affairs far from attained as yet, steady progress is 
being made toward its attainment, and in proportion as the development of the indi- 
vidual is determined by intelligence and will, the social growth will be determined 
in a larger degree by t the same factors.—George V. Kracht, International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1917. H. E. J. 


The Peaceful Habits of Primitive Communities.—Was the age when men were 
ignorant of the use of metals and had not learned to cultivate the ground one of peace 
and moral behavior on the part of mankind? The great ethnic myths are almost 
unanimous in representing the distant past as a golden age of peace, and anthro- 
pological and ethnological research confirm the picture. The men of th early Stone 
Age devoted themselves to the invention and production of household implements 
rather than implements of war, while the drawings on their caves represent hunting 
scenes, not battles. Present- day peoples of primitive culture, where they remain 
uninfluenced by more advanced tribes, are peaceful; among many of them war is 
unknown. War is associated with advance in culture, and the present task is to dis- 
cover what the real nature of man is and to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
social circumstances under which his innate tendencies express themselves in the form 
of war, if we would make the present state of affairs impossible in the future. The 
problem of the elimination of war is that of correlating material progress with moral 
uman behavior.—W. J. Perry, Hibbert Journal, October, 1917. H. E. J. 


Race and Nationality—Those who have given thought to the problems of the 
reconstruction of national boundaries after the war are divided into two groups. On 
the one hand are those who believe that primary consideration in the fixation of 
national boundaries should be given to race, and on the other those who contend that 
the fundamental factors are topographical and economic. The former group proceed 
on the assumption that national hatreds are eternal and that nationality is as fixed 
by race as the spots of the leopard, while they overlook the fact, emphasized by history, 
that national boundaries cannot be drawn through regions where communication is 
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easv and men are thrown together as an economic unity. With the advance of culture 
racial unity is constantly counting for less and industrial unity for more in the forma- 
tion of nations. For what makes a nation is not only race, not only religion, nor 
history, nor tradition—all of which have been suggested and all of which play a part— 
but a community of economic interests dependent upon geographic factors. Of these 
the most important are an area capable od manuiiie a large population, surrounded 


by one which becomes progressively less fitted to support such a population. The 
marginal area of scanty population forms a natural frontier within which the factors 
of greatest importance making for unity and therefore for nationality are the existence 
within the area thus delimited of belts of fertile lands, together with certain nodal 
points upon which the chief lines of communication connecting the parts of the country 
with one another, and also with the outside world, converge.—Marion I. Newbigin, 
Geographical Journal, November, 1917. H. E. j. 


The State as Expression of Power and the State as Expression of Justice.— 
According to the German conception the state is an expression of force and supreme 
power. Its sovereignty implies an absolute independence in its outside relations 
to other states and interior relations to citizens. The German juridical organism is 
determined by the state. - Its theory of self-limitation attempts to justify the existence 
of subjective public laws. The state is organizer of social co-operative action. In in- 
ternational law the state does not recognize any higher authority. Validity of its 
treaties depends on circumstances. The basis for the objective and subjective law is 
the powerful will, “der michtige Wille.’”’ Morality is only means to the state which 
does not recognize any rights but its own interests. Law does not depend on the 
creative action of the state, but upon the society. Spontaneous sanction evolves from 
the internal social life. The sanction of the state is external. State is subject to rights 
and obligations. The relation is bilateral. The state has no absolute sovereignty 
in its relation to other states. International treaties constitute a sovereignty having 
basis in bilateral juridical relations. The Anglo-Latin idea of the state as an expres- 
sion of justice is based on principles of harmony, conciliation of divergent forces, 
juridical equality, liberty, and solidarity. In international relations there must be 
respect of national will, autonomy of small states, internal autonomy, guarantee of 
economic development, moral existence and dignity.—F. Cosentini, Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie, July-August, 1917. J. H. 


Social Psychology and the Problem of a Higher Nationality——The view held by 
many humanitarians that internationalism would do away with the boundaries of 
nations cannot be shared by the social psychologists. The nation is an institution. 
It is performing important functions, such as: (1) repressing unsocial tendencies, 
(2) handling matters of common interests more efficiently than by individual initiative, 
(3) stimulating common ideals. Man is governed by what Fichte calls Sittlichkeit, 
or by “those principles of conduct which regulate peopie in their relations to each 
other, and have become a matter of habit and second nature at the stage of culture 
reached, and of which we are not explicitly conscious—from which both an universal 
cultural and political organization can grow.’’ According to Lord Haldane, Sitéilichkeit 
is the psychological equivalent of the general will. Nations are coming to believe in 
the need of considering their neighbor’s point of view as well as their own. This 
belief, says Lord Haldane, is the foundation for the future development of a universal 
Sittlichkeit. But Sitilichkeit alone would not give adequate control. It would be 
necessary to establish an organization and administration of a supranational force 
which would actually control the nations. But herein lies the difficulty of our problem. 
From our experience in dealing with unsocial individuals we know that “the jail puni- 
tive methods never did anything but confirm criminals and increase their methods.” 
The same would hold true of an international punitive system. We need more ade- 
quate studies of different national temperaments and Siiilichkeiten. ‘What are the 
psychological tempers of the nations and the conditions that lead them into war? 
How can they be controlled? What is the psychopathology of social groups and the 
means by which their abnormalities can be corrected or restrained ?”—H. G. Brown, 
International Journal of Ethics, October, 1917. S. P. 
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What National and International Conditions Would Secure Permanent Peace.— 

The paper, although on peace, presents no scheme for ending the present war. It 

presents no protest against preparedness. It will consider: (1) what has prevented 

the nations from uniting to secure permanent peace; (2) what has already been done 

to make war less frequent; (3) the conditions that will render a nation a reliable and 

+ effective member of an organization to maintain peace; (4) the international conditions 
necessary to make such a federation possible. 

The obstacles that may be enumerated under the first are: the tenacious clinging 

to the theory of national sovereignty; the prevalence of the idea that since a nation is 

sovereign it must either dominate or be dominated; the lack of restraint under provoca- 


tion from another nation; and national greed. Under the second head are considered: 
the World Peace Foundation; the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace; the 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration; the World Conferences at 
the Hague in 1899 and 1907; and the great outstanding achievement of Great Britain 
and the United States in peaceably settling all their differences since 1812. The 
following conditions come under the third consideration: a strong public opinion 
favoring justice between nation and nation and the settling of international differences 


in a nation is not strengthened by weakening trade in another nation. The following 
have a place under the fourth consideration: the means of making peace permanent, 
such as removing, as far as possible, the causes of war; extending still further trade in- 
tercourse and making still greater the business interdependence between the nations; 
diminishing the number of wholly independent sovereignties; and for a strong majority 
of the nations at the close of the war to agree upon definite means of preventing war.— 
John F. Downey, Journal of Race Development, July, 1917. A. C. Z. 


International Socialism and War.—International socialism or the Red Inter- 
national collapsed at the outbreak of war in 187: and 1914. The New International 
national sections, the basis of representation being two representatives from each, 
was founded in 1891. In 1914 there were twenty-six affiliated and nine unaffiliated 
national delegations and one from the socialist or labor parliamentary body. It was 
agreed in 1900 and ratified in 1907 that a socialist member to Parliament must vote 
against any expenditure for army, navy, or colonial expeditions. Although the 
French and British delegates desired greater definiteness, no agreement was made in 
regard to specific action in case war broke out. The German socialists gradually 
backed down on their contract. In 1913 they voted against the Army Increase bill, 
but for the Finance bill. On July 25, 1914, the president of the French trade unions 
asked the president of the German trade unions at a congress in Brussels: “What 
action will you take against war? We are prepared to co-operate with you.” There 
was no reply. The question is whether the German socialists used the ‘cl 
as a cloak. That the Germans were offensively dominant in the International is the 
claim of Adolphe Smith and Hyndman.—A. Shadwell, Edinburgh Review, October, 
W. R. 


without resort toarms; governments democratic in principle; the realization that trade 


Ce que feront les femmes aprés la guerre.—French women should mobilize 
themselves now and after the war against the depopulation of France. The situation 
is so grave that not one but every method must be used to remedy it. It is to be hoped 
that the women who are now filling men’s places wiil again become wives and mothers. 
Since the French refuse to have more children than they can adequately provide for, 
the custom of the commune of Fort-Mardyk, where the wife is given a piece of land in 
the country as an usufruct, might be imitated. This commune has a higher birth-rate 
than Russia: 43 in 1,000. Not only must the bearing of children be encouraged, but 
the percentage of infant and child mortality must be still further reduced. An 
organization, modeled after the Red Cross and known as the “‘ L’entre aide des femmes 
francaises”’ has been established for this purpose by a group of nurses. In the nine- 
teenth arrondissement the girls of the odie eges and secondary schools have agreed to 
co-operate with the nurses. Local centers are to be established in every department, 
presided over by a doctor who will give instruction in the care of children, and from 
these centers all the abandoned and neglected children of the department will receive 
attention.—Dr. V. Wallich, La revue philanthropique, October, 1917. WV.R. 
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Eugenics in Jewish Life.—The survival of the Jewish x x through ages of 
persecution has often been of great interest to many writers. . W. Saleely, one of the 
best known apostles of eugenics in England, thinks that the intense struggle for exist- 
ence accounts for that fact. ‘The weaklings and the fools being weeded out, intensity 
and strength of mind became a common heritage among the Jewish people.”” The 
fact is that we find two diametrically opposed extremes among the modern Jews. 
On the one hand we have a very high proportion of physical and mental defectives; 
on the other hand we have also a very high proportion of persons of marked ability 
and high attainments in nearly all walks of life. The Jewish religion served as a great 
factor in regulating the marital relations among the Jewish saab. According to the 
“‘Schulchan Aruch,”’ the Jewish religious code, every Jewish man is instructed to marry 
a wife in his eighteenth year; he must not marry before he is thirteen. Delinquents 
were often compelled to marry in order to fulfil the law. 

A. Practice of positive eugenic life is encouraged by rabbinical teachings. Thus 
the families most desirable for matrimonial alliance are classified in the following 
order: (1) Those of the scholars, (2) the most prominent men in the community, 
(3) the head of the community, (4) the head of the congregation, (5) the collector of 
charity, (6) the teacher of children, (7) intermarriage with children of an ignoramus 
is to be avoided, (8) a woman is not to be married for her wealth. The rich and learned 
formed castes among the Jews abstaining from intermarriage with the poor to a certain 
extent, and especially with the ignorant and lowly. 

B. Dysgenic tendencies: (D Physical conditions of bridegroom not cared for; 
(2) Hachnoses Kaleh, a fund which provided financial means and opportunities for the 
marriage of the poor, crippled, and defectives; (3) the function of the schadchan (the 
matchmaker) and his desire for profits; (4) charity which was useful during the great 
Jewish calamities was a dysgenic factor during peaceful and prosperous times as it 
encouraged the type of the schnorrers or itinerant mendicants; fs) the more intelligent 
marry late ir their lives, while the paupers and defectives marry early and multiply 
rapidly; (6) the birth-rate of the Jewis ple as a whole is now falling. But the 
enormous changes which are now taking place in the conditions of Jewish life tend to 
efface those dysgenic factors.—Maurice Fishberg, Journal of Heredity, December, 
1917. [Originally in the American Hebrew, January 26 to February 23, 1917.] . 

S. 


Congestion in Cities.—Congestion in cities is one of the most alarming symptoms 
of the recent social evolution. The resultant deficit in the food supply, and the 
unwholesome crowding of slums and apartments in the larger cities and factory towns 
are rapidly becoming a real menace to public health and social stability. The growth 
of congestion as a national phenomenon may be comprehended by the fact that the 
cities of 1850 are eight or nine times that size now and all other cities have grown at 
the same rate. The fundamental cause of this city congestion is a change in the indus- 
trial system from the “‘cottage system” to the factory system, and the accompanying 
results, among which was commercialism, and this latter has been growing not only at 
a continuous but at an accelerating rate since 1850. Commercialism enforces conges- 
tion through the following influences: taxing production; negotiation between seller 
and seller, demanding propinquity; luxury; factories of a certain kind; warehouses 
handling goods subject to repeated speculative sale; labor in order to get continuous 
employment; attendance and supply follow in order to feed the laborers. These are 
some of the irresistible forces in congestion. One of the proposed cures for conges- 
tion is rapid transit. However, it has been discovered that that does not relieve it 
but makes it worse. A case in point is New York, whose congestion has not only 


paralleled its rapid transit facilities, but outstripped them. This problem of conges- 
tion in cities is one of fundamental social stability. It has become steadily worse 
during the last two generations notwithstanding engineering science. The worst 
feature is that no gradual remedy is in sight. None is even being discussed, and even 
the need for a remedy is scarcely recognized by leaders on public opinion — on social 


problems.—Sydney A. Reeve, Geographical Review, April, 1917. ee 4 


The Law as an Expression of Community Ideals and the Lawmaking Functions of 
Courts.—There are many objective standards of justice. The subjective standard 
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of justice is to be found in the consciousness of the lawmakers. The community 
evolves its own ideas and makes the laws to effectuate them. Laws are merely means 
to an end. They must be made and enforced. Law is essential to the community, 
whose needs are the forces dominating its formation. The community is omnipotent. 
The state can make only such laws as the community has authorized it to make. 
Community ideals make up the content of the community mind or constitute the con- 
cepts that make up public opinion. As the individual employs a moral law to effec- 
tuate his ideas, so the community employs to this purpose a juridical law. Ideals are the 
limitations imposed by the community on its members. Public opinion does for 
the community what conscience does for an individual. When the public ideal and 
the desire of the community become strong enough, so that the community can effec- 
tuate them by its legislators, the statutes can be formed. The common law was looked 
upon as part of creation, as a “found” fact, not as means, but as ends shaping the 
destiny of the race. The force which reacts on the minds of judges to produce the 
rules of common law is composed of public opinion and various superstitions that have 
come down to them from the days of Coke and Blackstone. Public opinion is the 
final arbiter of right and wrong in so far as the rules of the common law are concerned, 
and also in the case statutes. The process of decomposition and recomposition of 
public ideals and the making of rules to effectuate them is always going on. The rules 
of every system of iaw are continually changing to keep pace with the changes in public 
ideals. This change is dominated by the needs of humanity.—John E. Young, Yale 
Law Review, November, 1917. 


Results of the Co-operative Credit Movement in India.—The greatest benefits 
which have been derived from the co-operative credit movement are primarily eco- 
nomic. The total working capital of co-operative societies in India is over 30,000,000 
rupees. The average difference in interest levied on this amount as compared with 
the interest levied by local money-lenders is about 6 per cent, causing a saving to the 
rural population of about 2,000,000 rupees. More cultivation of land, the increased 
breeding of cattle, and various sorts of village improvement have taken place because 
of the presence of these societies. Land in some districts more than doubled in value 
during a period of four years. Local money-lenders are necessarily compelled to lower 
their rate of interest, who, heretofore, were reaping enormous profits. 

The advantages of the new movement are twofold: (1) The business is safe, pro- 
ductive, and offers a steady return. (2) It is creating thrift and increasing the material 
resources of the agricultural population. Many moral and social improvements have 
followed in those communities which have co-operative societies. Education has 
spread very rapidly and in many places schools have been asked for, to be maintained 
by funds of the society. Charity allotments are made at the end of each year, or a 
definite amount is set aside for purposes of education, sanitation, and medical relief. 
The movement is steadily increasing community feeling, interest, and corporate 
action. Special famine reserve funds have been formed in Bombay and in the Central 
Provinces by co-operative societies. 

“The external dangers are chiefly these: (1) The tendency to officialize the move- 
ment too much and leave too little to private initiative”; (2) the desire to rush the 
pace of the movement; (3) the opposition to money-lenders. The internal dangers 
are chiefly these: (1) The danger of one or two men monopolizing the work; (2) the 
danger of getting unscrupulous men on the committee oe possess local influence; 
(3) the danger of selecting incompetent men as members of the society. To a great 
extent the old communal life of the Indian villages has died out because of centralized 
government, but it is being revived again under the influence of the co-operative 
movement. Two things ought to be remembered: (1) Action should only be taken 
where the best and most influential elements in the village comprise the society. 
(2) Duties should not be imposed from outside but should always follow a local demand 
of the corporate, community life-—John Matthai, Better Business, August, 1917. 

G. E. 


The Psychoanalysts.—In 1895 there appeared in Leipzig and Vienna a book 
which turned over a new page in medical psychology. The book bore the title Studien 
tiber Hysterie and was written by J. Breuer and Dr. Sigmund Freud. In the Preface 
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Freud emphasizes the idea that “sexuality plays a leading part in the causation of 
hysteria.” That remarkable work offered a new insight into the nature of hysteria 
and served as a beginning of a new interpretation of the psychotic and neurotic 
phenomena. A. The Freudian theories of psychoanalysis: (1) the doctrine of sup- 
pression of unpleasant experiences into the unconscious; (2) the theory of conversion 
according to which ‘‘an emotional experience may be changed into a physical, and 
usually pathological, phenomenon having no conscious or apparent resemblance to 
its emotional cause which this process more or less relieves or removes”; (3) sym- 
bolism; (4) Freudian method of treatment of nervous diseases by bringing to the sur- 
face of consciousness the repressed elements; (5) the theory of infantile sexuality 
(sexuality not in the limited and localized sense as in adults); (6) the Libido, meaning 
any manifestation of pleasurable activity; (7) Freudian ideas as applied to the normal 
child; (8) the application of psychoanalysis to the interpretation of dreams; (9) the 
incorporation of collective psychology into psychoanalysis. B. The various sciences 
to which, according to Freud, psychoanalysis has come to be applied: (1) the science 
of language; (2) philosophy; (3) biology; (4) the conception of evolution (by showing 
that the phylogenetic theory applies also to the psychic sphere); (5) history of civiliza- 
tion (the psychoanalytic interpretation of myths, legends, and origin of great human 
institutions); (6) fine arts (psychoanalysis explains the hidden motives of the artist); 
(7) sociology; (8) the science of education.—Havelock Ellis, The Bookman, September, 
S. P. 


1917. 


A Sketch for a Study of New England Character.—An unmarried woman of 
forty-nine, who felt that she had failed to adapt herself to society, consulted Dr. Put- 
nam. The Puritan severity of her New England training had discouraged play and 
lauded discipline. The conflict between her pleasure-loving self and her ideal social 
self, so evoked, made her not only hard on herself but hard on others, so that she might 
save them from the penalties of wrongdoing. The lack of independence involved in 
obeying God and her parents had to be compensated by an attempt to exercise author- 
ity over her schoolmates. She had been an unwelcome and an unhealthy child. 
Because of her mother’s consequent coldness, the autoerotic period of childhood was 
accentuated and she became passionately devoted to her father. Her dreams of God 
as a breeze revealed themselves as dreams about him and the polygamy of the Old 
Testament tales made her wonder why she could not be his wife. At his wish she gave 
up two lovers. The relation was in fact a type of the familiar Oedipus Complex. 
Through repression and lack of proper outlet she had wasted herself in striving for 
hidden treasure in fancies which had no correspondence in reality —J. J. Putnam. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, June, 1917. W. R. 


The Necessity for Medical Examination of Prisoners at the Time of Trial.— 
Because of our lack of medical examination the courts are every year convicting 
hundreds of insane and feeble-minded offenders and sending them to jails and prisons. 
After the release of these mentally sick from penal institutions they are supposed to be 
cured of their criminal tendencies and are allowed to mingle again in society. The 
courts have been too busily engaged with questions of legal classification and assign- 
ment of punishments rather than with the criminal per se. The defective delinquent, 
after the period of his incarceration, is more defective and viciously inclined. The 
diciplinary standard of penal institutions is decidedly lowered by the presence of the 
mentally unfit. In the Indiana State prison seventy-five per cent of the men who come 
before the disciplinary officer are mentally defective. 

“If medical examination of prisoners was instituted in our criminal courts, a very 
material improvement would follow for the following reasons: (a) The ordinary insane 
persons would be separated from the usual class of criminals and the mentally sick 
could be given the proper treatment in the proper institutions early in the course of 
their diseases. (6) The dangerous insane, the morally insane, the sexual perverts, 
and the habitual criminals would be segregated. (c) Prisons would cease to be a 
dumping ground for all classes of defectives. (d) Society would be very much better 
protected than it is now, for mental defectives and habitual criminals would not be 
released to further prey upon the public. (e) There would be an enormous saving of 
money now uselessly spent in needless trials of incurable defective delinquents. 
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(f) Much valuable data concerning criminalistics would be accumulated that would 
put our criminal procedure on a more rational basis.”—Paul E. Bowers, Journal of 
Sociologic Medicine, June, 1917. G. E. H. 


Revivals Past and Present.—Approximately one million people heard Mr. Sunday 
in his recent revival in New York and his sponsors claim he had 70,000 conversions. 
The thoughtful man is impressed by such a spectacle and should attempt to inte te 
its significance and seek to evaluate its social and moral results. It is claim 
some that religion has not the hold on ple now that it had in past feraes 
It is true that there have been periods pm tagnation, but they have been followed by 
revival periods. The latter occur about every fifty years. The first three great 
sovin bat t in this country were very much alike in every oo In the fourth one 
we have a new type. It was led by D. L. Moody. He was a kindly, tolerant, earnest 
worker who had a genius for organization, and preached the boundlessness of God’s 
love instead of the limitlessness of his hatred. The present revival differs in many 
respects from the preceding ones. It is accompanied by a definite organization, 
conducted on strictly business principles; an effort is made to substitute familiarity 
for fear and to offset the neurotic worry that is bred of a mixture of sin and fear with a 
strong dose of robust commonplaceness. The world state today makes the time ripe 
for a revival. Have its sponsors wisely chosen their leader in Mr. Sunday? This 
could be answered correctly only if a careful study were made of the results of his 
revivals, not only of the immediate and superficial ones, but of the enduring and lasting 
ones. Any city he has recently been in would furnish data on these points and such 
data would be a sound basis for a correct answer.—Joseph Collins, Harpers Monthly, 
November, 1917. A.C. 
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